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“JOSIE,” BY LEON KROLL. 
Awarded Beck Gold Medal at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
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GRACE HORNE’S 


GALLERIES 


Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON 


Throughout the season a series of 
selected exhibitions ef the best in 
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. Leger & Son, Inc. 


695 Fifth Ave., between 54th and ssth Sts. 
NEW YORK 





Portrait of the Artist by Tilly Kettle (30x25 tn.) 


Old Masters of All Schools 


Lonpon: 13 Duke St. BrussFits: Rue Royale 178 
St. James’s S.W.I. (Opp. Hotel Astoria) 
Members of the Arts and Decorative League, Inc. 
Members of the British Antique Dealers Ass’n. 
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WATER COLORS 
DRAWINGS ETCHINGS 


Exhibitions current 
throughout the Season 
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What They Say 


THANKs AKRON!— 

“THE ART DicEst—which, by the way, is the best 
art magazine for the busy man or woman—had this to 
say,” etc.—Akron Art Institute Bulletin. 

We'Lt Fix THAT NExt SEASON— 

“I enjoy reading THE Art Dicest from cover to 
cover. The only fault I have to find is that the 
exhibition calendar is not published far enough in 
advance to give us, here in the West, a chance to get 
our paintings to the East in time for exhibition, or 
rather to the jury, for those exhibitions open to all 
artists.”"—Mrs. Charles §. Keafer, San Diego, Cal. 

A Girt THat Is ENJoYED— 

“Again and again I am told of how much those to 
whom I have given your paper enjoy it.”—Mrs. E. J. 
Fellowes, San Antonio, Tex. 

“A SATISFIED SUBSCRIBER’ — 

“It is indispensable, due to your unstinted efforts. It 
keeps me informed of my fellow artists, so I am a 
> aaa subscriber.”"—Alonzo W. Ritter, Hagerstown, 
Md. 








WANTs MODERN REPRODUCTIONS— 

“with my check for a year’s renewal, I send the 
hope that this vital magazine may be as successful 
in the years to come as it has proven itself to be in 











CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 


BY 


Artists of the West and Mid-West 
Exclusively 





The Chicago Galleries offers a unique 
and valuable service through its Circu- 
lating Rental Plan of original paintings 
at $12.00 a year. 














=. ARTISTS 


February 4th marks the 
opening of our Exhibit of 
Thirty Paintings by Thirty 
’ Artists —an annual event 
sS of this gallery which pre- 
sents the most favorable 
opportunity to foliow the 
“ work of leading American 
Artists. The Exhibition 
will continue through 
February 17th. 


Macbeth Gallery 


4 85 East 57th St. New York 
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ROBERT C. VOSE 
(Established 1841) 
PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern Masters 
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Carved Frames i 


559 Boylston Street 


Copley Square BOSTON 
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BELMONT GALLERIES 


576 Madison Avenue, New York 





OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Paintings Bought and Authenticated 











THE ART Dicest’s advertising columns have 
become a directory of the art dealers and 

















Antique dealers of the world. 
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F. Kleinberger 
Galleries, Inc. 


Established 1848 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 


of all Schools 


and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 
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NEW YORK: 12 East 54th St. 
PARIS: 9 Rue de 1’Echelle 











REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 Firtu Ave., New York 


+ 
PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 











DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


Egyptian, Greek and 
Persian Antiquities 
BANKERS TRUST BUILDING 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 


Opp. American Mission 2 Place Vendome 
CAIRO PARIS 














ROBERT HYMAN & SON 
OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


653 Lexington Ave. (near 55th St.) 
Tel: Wickersham 7556 NEW YORK 











GALERIE 
BEAUX ARTS 


OF SAN FRANCISCO (166 Geary St.) 


To Feb. 17—Sculpture & Drawings, Adaline 
Kent; Paintings, John and Florence Tufts. 
Feb. 19 - March 5— Oils, Rinaldo Cuneo. 








NATHANIEL M. VOSE 


OF PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) 
PAINTINGS FRAMING 
RESTORING 





the past. Its information is as vital to the artist as 
to the patron. I hope you sustain your interest in 
the productions of our contemporaries, It is an in- 
spiration to see reproductions of their works. If we 
have before us the best of modern art, it will teach 
us to discriminate between the good and the bad. It 
is easier to estimate the value of a painting by see- 
ing even a poor reproduction of it than to read pages of 
criticism. I think it is especially important that we 
become familiar with the artists of our own country. 
America has something to show the world, if she is 
given a chance. It is gratifying to see that this maga- 
zine understands this problem. Let us have more re- 
productions and less discussion, more American con- 
temporaries and less historical background.’”’—Margaret 
A. Johnstone, San Dimas, Cal. 

No OTHER— 

“No other art magazine can take its place.’’—Forest 
Huttenlocher, Des Moines, Ia. 
“KEEP-UP-WITH-THE-TIMES — 

“TI think I have not sufficiently expressed to you my 
great appreciation and constant enjoyment of your 
keep-up-with-the-times magazine.”—Miss Anne Balder- 
ston, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“HARDEST JOB EVER UNDERTAKEN” — 

“I like it very much, and think it the best art 
magazine that is printed. You are trying to please 
everyone, the hardest job ever undertaken.’’—Mrs. 
Grace Andrews, Utica, N. Y. 

WANTS MASTERPIECES— 

“I feel that if you printed more reproductions from 
masterpieces that your paper would be much more 
interesting.” —Charles Heinz, Shelbyville, Ill. 
CoMPARISONS— 

“I always enjoy THE Art Dicest liking it infinitely 
better than The — —, and I trust that the future will 
be a bright one for you and your good work.’’—Max 
Wieczorek, Los Angeles, Cal. 

ENJOYMENT— 

“I would regret missing a single copy of THE ART 
Dicest, I get so much enjoyment from reading it.’’— 
Miss Mary S. Washburn, Berkeley, Cal. 

BRIGHT SPOT IN THE HOME— 

“I do enjoy it so much and it seems a bright spot 
in hed little home.”"—Aletha McCormick, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

“CLEARLY, YET BRIEFLY’’— 

“I do so enjoy your little magazine, with its numer- 
ous art topics so clearly and yet briefly expressed. 
It is really my favorite of the several magazines for 
which I subscribe.”—Mrs. Charles G. Powers, Sebring, 
Fila. 

INDISPENSABLE— 

“I would not be without THe ARr DIcEst.”"—Mary 
Anna Stevenson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A NECESSITY— 

“THE Art DIGEST is without question ‘The Indispensa- 
ble Art Magazine.’ Every art teacher should read it, 
just as the business man or the banker reads the 
market magazines and journals.”—Prof. William G. 
Whitford, University of Chicago. 

PRAISE From A CRITIC— 

“THE Art DIcEst grows better and more necessary 
continually. As art critic of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
for more than twenty years I became acquainted with 
the American art publications, and many foreign maga- 
zines, but no one of them gives such an all-around 
view of today’s art world as the Dicest. I am proud 
to have subscribed from the earliest number to a 
future date. ‘May you live long and prosper.’ 
Jessie C. Glasier, Deland, Fla. 
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CALO GALLERIES 


Established 1875 


WE BUY AND SELL PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARTISTS 
128 West 49th Street, New York 
Tel.: Bryant 6739 Bet. B’way and 6th Ave. 
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Member Antique & Decorative Arts League 
HERZOG GALLERIES 
OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PAINTINGS ANTIQUES 
OBJETS D’ART 
3619 Main St. Correspondence invited 

















J. J. Gillespie Company 
Established 1832 
Paintings, Etchings, Mezzotints 
English Antique Furniture 
639 Liberty Avenue 
PEnNsYLVANIA 
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Carles, Radical, Wins Best Prize at Pennsylvania Academy 


“Arrowark,” by S. Walter Norris. Awarded the Jennie Sesnan 


Gold Medal. 


While not dominated by the moderns, the 
125th annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts has gone much 
more strongly modernistic than last year, 
when the radicals were there more or less 
on sufferance, friendless strangers in a con- 
servative stronghold and grouped by them- 
selves. This year the bars were down and 
their work hangs side by side with that of 


“Torso,” by Mitchell Fields. George W. 
Widener Prize. 


“Still Life,’ by Arthur B. Carles. Temple Gold Medal 


for Best Picture in Exhibition. 


the conservatives, no segregation being at- 
tempted. Distinctly modern paintings took 
two of the awards. Arthur B. Carles won 
the Temple gold medal for the best picture 
in the exhibition with “Still Life,” and 
Grace Gemberling the Mary Smith prize for 
the best painting by a Philadelphia woman 
with “Rocks and Flowers.” Some 560 can- 
vases and a collection of sculpture comprise 
the show. Following its custom THE ART 
DicEsT reproduces all the prize winners so 
far named. The Edward T. Stotesbury $500 
prize may be awarded later by the Academy’s 
committee on exhibitions. 

The painting jury included: Charles 
Burchfield, Truman Fassett, Eugene Higgins, 
Ernest Lawson, Roy C. Nuse, Abram Poole, 
Leopold Seyffert, Carroll Tyson, Malcolm 
Parcel, William M. Paxton. The sculpture 
jury: Leo Friedlander, Walter Hancock, 
Albert Laessle. 

“Instead of detracting from the merit of 
the show,” writes Francis J. Ziegler of the 
Philadelphia Record, “the inclusion of so 
much modernistic work undoubtedly en- 
hances the interest, even for those who are 
not particularly enamored of modernistic 
methods. 

“Tt is not difficult to find a reason for this. 
In the first place, the collection as a whole 
is not madly modernistic. Certain shocking 
and deplorable tendencies which appear now 


and then in the most pronounced modern | 


work are not in evidence here. There is 
nothing of that kind to offend the eye. In 
the second place, by admitting these uncon- 
ventional canvases to the galleries of the 
Academy, the jury of selection has organ- 
ized an exhibition in which there is both 
contrast and amusing variety. It has spread 
out for us on the Academy walls a cross 
section of American art as practised by 
present-day painters and the result is both 
entertaining and instructive. 

“In the past the juries leaned toward the 
conservative side and at times these exhibi- 


tions seemed a bit monotonous. One year’s 
show was apt to be cast in the same mold 
as its immediate predecessor. Change there 
was, of course, but it was rather gradual. 

“At their very worst these Academy shows 
never approached the extraordinary stodg- 
iness which marks the annual exhibitions 
of the National Academy in New York. 
Nevertheless they palled at times. They 
lacked variety. Now comes one so different 


“Miss Greta Kemble Cooper,” by Abram 
Poole. Walter F. Lippincott Prize. 
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“Boy and Fawn,” by Gaetano Cecere. 
James McClees Prize. 


from the usual run that it makes us sit up 
and take notice.” 
Dorothy Grafly opened her article in the 


Public Ledger by quoting a member of the | 


Old Guard who said: “Paintings used to be 
made to be looked at, now they are made 
to be talked about.” 

“To be sure,” added Miss Grafly, “the 
pictures of this exhibition will be talked 





about. Some of them are mid-Victorian and 
purely reproductive; others are relics of 
French art though under the Impressionists ; 
still others savor of Cézanne and his con- 
freres; a few are strikingly individual; vir- 
tually all, with the exception of the last-cen- 
tury hang-overs, are saliently experimental.” 

Miss Grafly sees Thomas Benton’s “His- 
tory of New York,” a mural series showing 
the city’s rise from Indian fighting days to 
the modern era of steel construction, as 
holding “the key to more than a city’s de- 
velopment. What men saw and felt in that 
long ago when Indian met pioneer differed 
radically from what men see and feel who 
stand on a steel girder and guide a riveting 
machine against a background of other sky- 
scrapers in course of construction. Between 
the two lies the entire range of modern art, 
pictorially and emotionally. It stands to rea- 
son that we of the steel-rivet age are nervous- 


ly tuned to a different pitch. The hand that | 





turned the spinning wheel and the hand that | 


guides the wheel of a high-powered motorcar 


are motivated by different mental viewpoints | 


and emotional reactions. It stands to reason 
that what has happened to our environment 
and to our occupations has happened also to 
our more sensitive creative centers. 

“There is distinct emotional kinship to 
modern civilization in the modern artist’s de- 
light in abstractions, whether induced 
through colors, forms, or a combination of 
both. The actual landscape passes us at such 
speed whether we travel in automobile, train 
or airplane, that we lose its peaceful, re- 
miniscent quality. It becomes a composition 


| of whirling centers and sharp diagonals that, 


less speedily revolved, might resolve into 
houses, roads, trees and gardens. Life in 
the large assumes the same aspect. 

“The metallic in our modern civilization 
has crept into our art. The fine idealistic 
curves of Greek classicism give place to the 





“Rocks and Flowers,” by Grace Gemberling, 
Mary Smith Prize. 


hard, brittle contemporary reaction to life. 
It is preclassic rather than classic; more in 
tune with the savage than with the cultured, 
Yet it is a paradox—a sophisticated say- 
agery, a savagery that is self-conscious. It 
is, in fact, hardboiled art. ... 

“As the portrait is the sobering factor in 
art, so the still-life is the most experimental. 
Perhaps Cézanne is largely responsible, but 
neither to him nor to any one individual 
might be attributed the innumerable tangents 
that strike off from that one great common 
denominator of subject matter.... 

“Whatever its choice of subject matter, 
contemporary art is colored by the mental 
and emotional outlook of the individual 
artist. And that outlook is today as much 
a patchwork as Joseph’s coat of many 
colors.” 





Artists vs. Quacks 


In the Jan. 16 number of Printers’ Ink 
“Aesop Glim” writes on “What Is It You 
Buy from an Artist?” The sub-title reads, 
“A Few Principles of Fair and Profitable 
Dealings with Artists.’ The article, ad- 
dressed to buyers of art work, should be 
read by all the thousands of commercial 
artists in America. 

“First and foremost,” says old Aesop 
Glim, “when you buy art work, learn to 
distinguish between the quacks and the art- 
ists. There’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
deal with quacks if you want to—provided 
you do so with your eyes open. ... The real 
test is sincerity, but you'll have to trust your 
own judgment on that score. On the aver- 
age, I’d say the quacks were a little more 
expensive; better salesmen of their wares; 
able to work a little faster; and always quite 
willing to give you exactly what you ask 
ee 

“From my own experience, I would add 
that the quacks are quite lacking in origin- 
ality—other than a bag of wholly superficial 
tricks. For instance, a smart quack will 
create for you a wholly new style of piano 
advertising — by stealing some successful 
style from the field of candy advertising. 
Whereupon he will wrench his own back 
trying to pat it. 

“An artist—established and reasonably 
successful—has spent more years in studying 
and arriving than has the average lawyer or 
doctor. Wherefore (as compared with the 
quack) he doesn’t have to overcharge in 











order to make you appreciate what you've 
bought; he hasn’t devoted much time or 
effort to learn salesmanship; . .. he will 
argue with you if his training and experience 
tell him you want the wrong thing. In other 
words, he’s hard to handle if you don’t 
understand him. And he’s a valuable ally 
if you do. He has originality, born not of 
trickery but of creative ability. ... 

“Whatever it is that you buy from an 
artist, it’s something you can’t do for your- 
self. Whether you buy an opinion, an idea, 
a plan, a sketch or a finished job, realize 
that what you seek must always be the 
result of much specialized study, training, 
knowledge and experience.” 





A Georgia Association 


An Association of Georgia Artists, affili- 
ated with the Southern States Art League, 
has been organized for the purpose of “en- 
couraging and promoting the interests of 
Georgia art and artists, with an extensive 
educational program towards a spread of art 
knowledge and appreciation.” At present the 
association has 52 artist members and 76 
associate. Mrs. Mills Lane is president, Mrs. 
L. C. Nichols, secretary-treasurer, and Ed- 
ward S. Shorter, 1st vice-president. 

The first exhibition opened Jan. 26 at the 
Telfair Academy of Arts, Savannah. The 
collection will make a circuit of Georgia 
cities—Atlanta, High Museum; Macon, Gal- 
lery of Macon Art Association; Athens, 
Memorial Hall, University of Georgia; 
Columbus, Woman’s Club House; Augusta, 
Augusta Art Club. 
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Spring Academy 

The annual spring exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design will be held, March 
20 to April 6, in the galleries of the Ameri- 
can Fine Arts Society. Exhibits will be re- 
ceived on March 6 and 7. Address: 210 W. 
58th St., New York. 
Jury of selection: R. Sloan Bredin, George 
M. Bruestle, Howard Russell Butler, Emil 
Carlsen, John Costigan, Charles C. Curran, 
Franklin DeHaven, Sidney Dickinson, 
Chauncey Ryder, William S. Robinson, Walt- 
er Farndon, John F. Folinsbee, Laura G. 
Fraser, Harriet Frishmuth, Walter Griffin, 
Paul King, Isidore Konti, Paul Manship, 
Spencer Nichols, Ivan G. Olinsky, William 
M. Paxton, Carl Rungius, Edmund C. Tar- 
bell, Helen Turner, Frederick J. Waugh, 
Charles H. Woodbury, Cullen Yates. 
Hanging committee: Frank V. DuMond, 
William S. Robinson, Edward McCartan. 
Jury of awards: painters—Louis Betts, 
Ernest L. Blumenschein, Daniel Garber, 
Charles W. Hawthorne, Eugene Higgins. 
Sculptors—Herbert Adams, John Flanagan, 
Hermon A. MacNeil. 





The Matisse Retrospective 


During February the Galleries Thann- 
hauser, Berlin, are holding a comprehensive 
Matisse exhibition, having the personal 
support of the artist and of the important 
European collectors. It will contain some 
80 oil paintings, covering Matisse’s careef, 
and a large number of drawings, bronzes 
and graphic works. 
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~ 69,000 See London’s Great Italian Show in the First Ten Days 


BOTTICELLI : 
“ YES. INDEED, M” MUNNINGS 
* BO HOLD THAT ALL ART SHouLD 





The great exhibition of Italian art brought 
all the Italian old masters to London. Low, 
caricaturist for the Evening Standard, paid 
particular attention to where they went and 
what they said. The result was a cartoon 
entitled “Old Masters and New,” which un- 
doubtedly will become historic in the English 
art world. THe Art Dicest has cut it up into 
its component parts, and is using the pieces 
to decorate this article. Commiseration is 
offered to Sir John Lavery, Messrs. John 
and Munnings and the other artists whose 
studios Low’s reincarnated old masters hap- 
pened to visit during their stay in London. 

* * x 

During the first ten days the attendance at 
the exhibition of Italian art at Burlington 
House was 69,000, running far ahead of the 
Flemish show with 29,000 and the Dutch with 
41,000 for a like period. The largest atten- 
dance for one day was 9,100. With the for- 
malities of the opening over, the English 
critics are devoting their time to dissertations 
on the general characteristics of Italian art. 
The critic of the London Times wrote: 


S/R JOHN - LAVERY: Y BUT Im suRE 
YOU COULD Do AS GOOD IF You TRIED. 
TINTORETTO £ 
“NO, “HE MuD | 
IN VENICE ISN'T 
“ME RIGHT. COLOUR?. 
























RAPHAEL: “WHAT Form! WHAT BEAUTY! WHAT viGour!* 
MICHELANGELO” BUT NOU CAN'T SEE THE PICTURE—— ” 




















“The outstanding characteristics of Italian | 
painting were its diversity and an underlying 
unity, which marked it out from the art of 
any other country. The dominant character- 
istic was interpretative and expressive as 
opposed to decorative or representational: The 
artist used the material provided by nature 
not to mimic nature or to make merely an 
agreeable arrangement of forms and colors, 
but to present forms so that their character 
and relations to each other might be more 
vividly realized. 

“It was that characteristic of Italian art 
which made it more difficult to understand 
and to appreciate than, say, the art of Hol- 
land. In part the character of Italian art was 
due to its origins. It was developed on a soil 
and among a people where the tradition of 
classic art—Greek and Roman—was a living 
force. That made for balance, proportion, 
and harmony. It had its roots in Byzantine 
art, developed from classic and Eastern in- 


PHAEL: "PICTURE 2 PAH! 





fluence. It was an art, not of representation, 
but of ‘conveyance of ideas and emotion,’ | 
and was emphatically not primitive.” 


MN: “Wa! So 
YOURE PRESIDENT oF 


1 LiKe 
YOUR. PRETTY PAINTING 
SIR, BUT YouR, 
SOCIAL QUALITIES 
HANE MY EARNEST 
ADNURATION ° 
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LEONARDO DA VINC/? 


TAE ROYAL ACADEMY, | 


\'M TALKING OF JOHN!" 





P. G. Konody wrote in the London Obser- 
ver: “There is about Italian art a logical 
clearness, a noble, classic breadth and a 
serenity that can be found in no other mani- 
festations of aesthetic activity. These quali- 
ties are inherent to the Latin race. They are 
the peculiar property of the Latin mind, con- 
ditioned by the favours Nature has bestowed 
upon Latin soil. The rougher, colder climatic 
conditions of the North could never have 
produced a similar efflorescence. Nor could 
the Northern mind have proceeded with such 
inexorable logic upon the solving of prob- 
lem after problem, tempering the emotional 
urge by the application of scientific principles. 
And, above all, there is in the race an un- 
failing instinct for rightness of proportion, 
architectonic construction, decorative effec- 
tiveness, and harmonious arrangement of 
pure, blithe colour. Compared with Italian 
painting, the painting of other countries 
seems detached, isolated from other mani- 
festations of artistic creation. In Italian 
painting one feels a closer association with 
architecture, sculpture and music.” 
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INVENTED A MECHANICAL | 
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An American Gallery 

The newspapers in announcing the inten- 
tion of Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney to found 
in New York a museum devoted exclusively 
to American art asserted that it was the first 
undertaking of its kind. This has served to 
call attention to the Addison Gallery of 
American Art founded several years ago at 
Phillips Academy (incorporated 1778) at 
Andover, Mass. With a nucleus of works by 
such men as Stuart, Morse, Sully, Homer, 
Thayer, Fuller, Whistler, Twachtman, Has- 
Sam, etc., it has an endowment which has 
made possible purchases of pictures by con- 
temporary artists from time to time. 

A gallery building is now in process of con- 
Struction, the collection now being housed 


in the Oliver Wendell Holmes Library, on 
the campus. R. G. McIntyre of New York 
is secretary of the art committee. 





Another Modernist Gallery 


New York has still another art establish- 
ment—the John Becker Galleries, 520 Madi- 
son Avenue—devoted to modern art. While 
showing original paintings, it will be devoted 
mainly to facsimiles of modernist works 
priced, including frames, from $15 to $75, 
and also to prints by modernists. Among 
the artists represented in the first exhibi- 
tion are Cézanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
Picasso, Derain, Segonzac, Braque, Dufy, 
Van Dongen, Vliaminck, Lurcat, Miro, 








Mauny and Jean Villon. 


Idealization vs. Distortion 

An exhibition of ancient Chinese paint- 
ings at the Gump Gallery in Waikiki led 
Clifford Gessler to write this paragraph in 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin: 

“Tt is interesting to compare the methods 
of the artists of ancient China and those of 
our exponents of modern art. Both have 
been guided by the same theory that the 
painting should never translate nature liter- 
ally, but where the one idealized the other 
now distorts. The result of the Chinese 
method is less sensational but no _ less 
original. Certainly it has an abiding charm 
which still stands successfully the test of 





ages.” 
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Vallejo Gives Mrs. Hoover Prize Picture 





“Solano Oaks,” by 


| 


When, in December, Vallejo, Cal., held its 
second annual exhibition, the popular prize 
was voted to Douglass Fraser’s “Solano 
Oaks.” In January the business men of the 
city got together and purchased the picture 
as a gift to Mrs. Herbert Hoover. The 


same young artist won the Vallejo Chronicle | and Haig Patigian the popular sculpture 


purchase prize with his “Mountain Mead- 


Douglass Fraser. 


ows.” The exhibition, which was represen- 
tative of northern California art, was 
leavened with modernism, and the attend- 
ance was unusually large. Selden Gile won 
first prize with “Old Tiburon,” John 
Greathead second with “Autumn,” Earl 
Cummings third with a “Head of a Child,” 


prize with “Football Player.” 





19,017 Members 


At the annual meeting of the governing 
members of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
Dr. Robert B. Harshe, the director, read the 


annual summarized report of the trustees. | 


During 1930 the Institute will receive $100,- 
000 less than it did in 1929, due to the re- 
duction in interest rates, a reduction in the 
assessed value of property and by the division 
of income among three institutions instead 
of two. The Institute now has 19,017 mem- 
bers, a gain of 9Io0 for the year. The 1929 
attendance amounted to 1,006,122. 

Attendance at the Museum Instruction 
Department for adult instruction was 26,405, 
an increase of one-third over the previous 
year. The extension lecturer, Dudley Crafts 
Watson, spoke before audiences totalling 
111,799. About 70 temporary exhibitions 
were shown, a greater number than by any 
other museum in the world. 

The Association of Arts and Industries 
presented the Institute with $260,000, the 
income to be used to maintain an Industrial 
Art School in the Institute. The principal 
will be supplemented by a gift of $100,000 
from the General Education Board of New 
York. This forms the beginning of a school 
of industrial art in which the training of the 
American designer will be stressed. 





Plainfield’s Sculpture Show 

The Plainfield Art Association is holding 
at its gallery in the Public Library, Feb. 9 
to 23, an exhibition of sculpture lent by the 
Fifty-Sixth Street Galleries, New York. In- 
cluded will be works of Mestrovic, Carl 
Milles, Botzaris, Warnecke and about 30 
American artists. 





Modern Italians 


At the Galleries Editions Bonaparte was 
held one of the outstanding exhibitions of 
the Paris season—a showing of works by 
contemporary Italian artists, many of them 
residents of the French capital. Some 40 
painters, sculptors and architects were 
represented, including Chirico, Modigliani, 
Savinio, Severini and several members of 
the Novecento Italiano, a new salon founded 
in 1926 by Margherita Sarfati. Mario Tozzi 
prepared the catalogue in which he said: 

“The most characteristic movement that 
made modern Italy well known in the art 
world before the war was Futurism under 
the leadership of Marinetti and a group of 
other innovators like Boccioni, Carra, 
Severini, Soffici, Balla and later Pampolini 
and Pero. This aesthetic conception of the 
Futurists, by the nature of its researches, 
has not only made a great reaction to the 
Italian tradition, but has created a new spirit 
that made the metaphysical painting and 
‘Valori Plastici’ of Chirico and Carra pos- 
sible. With this kind of painting, Italian art 
returned once more to the glory of the past, 
with richness and freedom acquired during 
the stage of futuristic experimentation and 
having as guiding spirit the best masters of 
the pre-renaissance from Giotto to Paolo 
Ucello and Masaccio. The works created 
during that period are the outstanding ones 
in the modern Italian art of today.” 

John Xceron wrote in the Boston Tran- 
script: “Speaking of the Italian painters 
and sculptors living in Paris, they all seem 
to have in a certain measure the inevitable 
influence of the Ecole de Paris, except Pam- 
polini, who evidently is more faithful to 
futurism than Severini.” 





——.. 


Artists and Dealers 


At last there is to come into the art world 
a valid contract under which artists and art 
dealers may do business without any friction 
or misunderstanding. Committees of the. 
American Artists Professional League and 
the American Art Dealers’ Association are 
now working on a model contract covering 
all relations between the two. It is an 
effort, started by the artists, to clear up and 
define terms which in the past have been 
somewhat vague and frequently have led 
to misunderstanding. 

The legal committee of the American 
Artists Professional League, headed by W, 
Sherman Potts, is conferring with an at- 
torney as to what terms the artists think 
the contract should contain. At the same 
time the attorney is receiving similar infor- 
mation from a committee composed of 
Robert Macbeth, F. Newlin Price and Walt- 
er M. Grant, representing the dealers. In 
this way it is expected that a solution to 
the problem will be found. 

“For many years,” said the New York 
Times, “there have been only verbal under- 
standings—‘verbal misunderstandings,’ one 
artist said, between artist and dealer—in re- 
gard to exhibitions. The former Anderson 
Galleries were one of the few organizations 
which required a written contract with the 
exhibiting artist, defining the liabilities and 
obligations of each party. This contract is 
being studied by artists and dealers in the 
formulation of the proposed arrangement. 

“The probable terms of the contract have 
not been made public, but it is said that the 
new document will define, among other 
things, the commissions to be charged by 
dealers, fixing and maintenance of prices by 
artists, commissions of dealers on re-orders 
of paintings by clients from exhibiting artists, 
provisions about framing pictures, liability 
of dealer in the event client defaults in pay- 
ments, and similar matters.” 





Giving Once, Giving Twice 

Fiske Kimball, director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, Philadelphia, expressed 
something near to the heart of every muse- 
um official in the world when he stated 
recently that when the south wing of the 
new building is opened “its biggest need 
will be for unrestricted gifts that will per- 
mit the trustees to operate the museum in 
an adequate manner.” The donor who be- 
stows or bequeaths collections that must be 
kept “intact” gives once, but he whose 
largess has no restrictions gives twice, 
for he has likewise bestowed the boon of 
harmonious and efficient display of his 
treasures. 





New Curator at Newark 


Katherine Coffey has been appointed cura- 
tor of the Newark Museum to succeed Alice 
W. Kendall, who was elected assistant 
director last October when Beatrice Winser, 
former assistant to the late John Cotton 
Dana, was made director. Miss Coffey is 
a graduate of Barnard College and has been 
in charge of exhibits and of apprentice train- 
ing in the museum of the last five years. 





Pittsburgh’s Annual Show 


The Associated Artists of Pittsburgh will 
hold their 20th annual exhibition from Feb. 
13 to March 13 at Carnegie Institute. The 
jury this year consists of John Carroll, 
Charles W. Hawthorne and Ivan Olinsky. 
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33 Modernists, 11 Abreast, Invade a Conservative Stronghold 





“Jealousy,” by Peggy Bacon. 


The modernist Joshua has blown another 
blast on his strident old ram’s horn, and 
another wall has fallen. 

The Grand Central Galleries, devoted here- 
tofore exclusively to the conservative in 
art, are holding (Jan. 28-Feb. 15) an exhibi- 
tion of “33 Moderns” which they asked the 
Downtown Gallery to assemble for them. 

“An exhibition of this kind,” said an official 
announcement, “is a departure for the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, but it is a departure 
amply justified by the present great popular 
interest in modern art. The more radical 
tendencies in the art of today are no longer 
questionable, even to the conservatives. Be- 
cause of this fact, the management of the 
Grand Central Art Galleries have come to 
feel that they owe it to their patrons to 
exhibit the modern phase of contemporary 
art in America. Therefore, they have invited 
The Downtown Gallery, which has become 
recognized as one of the most active and 
intelligent sponsors of American modern art, 
to arrange this exhibition. 

“The Downtown Gallery has selected from 
the work of its artists an important group 
of oil paintings, sculpture, water-colors, 
drawings and prints, the majority of which 
are being shown for the first time. The 
artists are among the outstanding contem- 
poraries, and are represented in museums 
and leading private collections. 

“The Grand Central Art Galleries believe 
that this exhibit will be of real service to 
the public. It has not been easy, heretofore, 
for the gallery-goer to see a representative 
group of well selected works by modern 
artists with all the important mediums in- 





“Greenwich Ave.,” by George Ault. 


cluded. The work of these artists has usually 
been seen in smaller groups, or in one-man 
shows in the New York galleries. In either 
case, a total view has been hard to achieve. 
It is not claimed that the exhibition of ‘33 
Moderns’ at the Grand Central Galleries 
will cover the whole range of modern art 
in America. The endeavor will be simply to 
present an important and _ representative 
group of The Downtown Gallery artists 
with outstanding examples of their work in 
the mediums mentioned.” 

The artists included are: George Ault, 


SS a 





“Oriental,” by A. Walkowitz. 


Peggy Bacon, Emile Branchard, Alexander 
Brook, Glenn Coleman, Stuart Davis, Hunt 
Diederich, Duncan Ferguson, Ernest Fiene, 
Arnold Friedman, Anne Goldthwaite, Ber- 
nar Gussow, Samuel Halpert, Wood Gaylor, 
Pop Hart, Stefan Hirsch, Morris Kantor, 
Bernard Karfiol, Walt Kuhn, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, Richard Lahey, Robert Laurent, Louis 
Lozorick, Reuben Nakian, Jules Pascin, 
Joseph Pollet, Ben Shahn, Charles Sheeler, 
Dot Varian, A. Walkowitz, Max Weber, M. 
Zorach, and William Zorach. 





A Secret Jury 


The Pasadena Art Institute’s 3rd annual 
exhibition of oil paintings by artists resident 
in California was judged by an anonymous 
jury of admission and awards, causing con- 
siderable excitement among artists and lay- 
men alike. From the opening day on, the 
galleries have been thronged. On the other 
hand many well known California artists did 
not contribute, not caring to be judged by a 
secret jury. 

The prizes: Harold A. Streator memorial 
($500) to J. H. Sharp’s still life, “The Pre- 
historic Bowl”; 2nd ($300) to William 
Wendt’s “The Shallow Stream”; 3rd ($150), 
Edna Ganzhorn Unsworth’s “Yaye.” Honor- 
able mentions ($25 each): Clarence K. 


Hinkle’s “The Breakfast Table’; Orrin K. | 


White’s “Across the Valley” and F. Tolles 

Chamberlin’s “Portrait of Dorothy.” 
Arthur Millier wrote in the Los Angeles 

Times: “A judgment on a living artist is of 
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no value unless we know who made the judg- 
ment. If the names of the jury are withheld 
we have merely the categorical statement that 
these are the best paintings, a statement 
which means exactly nothing to an intelli- 
gent person.” 
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Sixteen Prizes Awarded at Chicago’s Thirty-Fourth Annual Show _ 








“West Van Buren Street,” by Marshall D. Smith. Awarded the “Sleep,” 
Second Logan Prize. 





by Davenport Griffen. Awarded the 
Logan Purchase Prize. 
Other prizes: Mr. and Mrs. Jule F. Brower 
prize ($300), Roy H. Collins’ “Mother and 
Child”; John C. Shaffer portrait prize 




















($300), Ruth Sherwood’s “Portrait of Dean Fr 
Shailer Mathews”; Joseph N. Ejisendrath the 
prize of ($200), Thomas Witten, Jr.’s, “The M 
Constable”; John C. Shaffer prize ($200), In 
William S. Schwartz’s “Glicenstein” ; Harry H. 
A. Frank prize ($150), Louis Grell’s “Des- Al 
tiny”; Clyde M. Carr prize ($100), John an 
J. Gavencky’s “After the Snow Storm”; R 
Chicago Women’s Aid prize to Chicago pr 
woman student ($100), Lenore S. Jerrems’ sa 
“Piano Top’; Englewood Women’s Club ¥ 
prize ($100), Walter B. Adams’ “Portrait or 
of a Young Lady”; Julia Knapp memorial re 
prize ($100), A. Melvin Phillips’ “A Por- of 
“Suburban Garden,” Charles E. Mullin. trait”; Municipal Art League portrait prize ¥ 
One-Half Fine Arts Building Prize. ($100), Ernest S. Klempner’s “Mother and 
Child”; Mrs. John C. Shaffer sculpture prize be 
The 34th annual exhibition by Artists of ($100), Edith Boynton’s “W atching the _ 
Chicago and vicinity opened at the Art In- Dance ; Robert Rice Jenkins prize ($50), B 
stitute Jan. 30 to continue until March 9. Gregory Prusheck’s “Still Life. c 
About 4,000 members of the Institute attend- One Chicago critic wrote: “This year the G 
ed the private view. Davenport Griffen won show is like the Chicago shows of a few natalia at Ned \ 
the principal prize, the Frank G. Logan | Years ago, when painters were uninfluenced Ghcenstein,” by uv illiam S. Schwarts. S 
medal and $750, with his creative painting by modern innovations.” The John C. Shaffer Prise. 1 
“Sleep.” The second Logan prize of $500 
went to Marshall D. Smith’s “West Van | il 
Buren Street.” The Fine Arts. Building semen pe METHODS 
purchase prize of $500, donated by the estate “The UNITUBE idea frees the artist 1 
of Charles A. Chapin, was divided between from the everlasting annoyance of f 
Cora Bliss Taylor’s “Yellow Symphony” and ong Ps oa a ee t 
Charles E. Mullin’s “Suburban Garden.” ; 


to every type of palette need, I be- 
lieve that in time all artists will use 
it in some form.”—Leopold Seyffert. 








Will pay for itself in a few months, in 
saving of paint now wasted. The tubes, 
being always open, and firmly fixed along- 
side the palette, are not used until paint 
is actually needed. 
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“Painting in Paris” Exhibition Reveals 
g 





“Seated Woman,” by Vuillard. 


American art has been a reflection of 
French art for the last 60 years. First came 
the American Barbizon school (Inness, 
Martin, Tryon, etc.); next the American 
Impressionist school (Twachtman, Weir, 
Hassam, etc.) ; and finally the Modernists. 
And as American collectors bought Corot 
and Cazin ahead of Inness, and Monet and 
Renoir ahead of Twachtman, so at the 
present time American dealers are finding 
sales for Matisse and Derain ahead of their 
Yankee followers. American art is sensitive 
on the subject, and that is why many have 
resented the “Painting in Paris” exhibition 
of the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. 

Ninety-nine paintings lent by American 
collectors are in the exhibition, and they 
are by the following 26 artists: Bonnard, 
Braque, Chagall, Chirico, Delaunay, Derain, 
Dufrésne, Dufy, Fautrier, Forain, Friesz, 
Gromaire, Kisling, Laurencin, Léger, Lurcat, 
Matisse, Miro, Picasso, Rouault, Segonzac, 
Soutine, Survage, Utrillo, Vlaminck, Vuil- 
lard. 

A. H. Barr, Jr., the director, calls them 
in the foreword of the catalogue “a gallant 
company of serious enthusiasts for the vio- 
lent, the bold and the astonishing. . . . The 
fauves .. . were possessed by two passions— 
the problem of design and the expression of 
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G. R. D. STUDIO 


58 West ssth Street, New York 


PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
Exhibitions by Contemporary Artists 


“Horses,” by Chirico. 


emotion. To these two ends they sacrificed 
the contemporary conception. of natural 
appearances.” In this connection, Royal 
Cortissoz, arch-conservative critic of the 
Herald Tribune, wrote of the show: “In the 
main the ancient sanctions of art are repudi- 
ated, ‘and, beauty dead, black chaos comes 
again.’ ” 

But Henry McBride, the bright apostle 
of modernism, said in the Sun: “It is even 
more important than the Armory Show. 
That was a promise; this is fulfillment. .. . 
We have giant artists, fully worthy of the 





Best That Is in Modernism 





“Composition,” by Léger. 


age that produced 8o0-story buildings, tunnels 
under the Hudson, and _ world-girdling 
radios. . . . | think a new arrival on this 
planet from Mars, say, would remark a close 
parallel between the wonder of our mechanics 
and the splendid spiritual accompaniment to 
them that has been made by these painters.” 

Elisabeth Luther Cary said in the Times: 
“A better showing of the contemporary art 
now coming into existence in that irritat- 
ingly superior town of Paris has not before 
been made in our vast home town of New 
York.” 




















“La Musicienne’”, by George Henry Harlow 
(Formerly in the Sedelmeyer Collection, Paris) 
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Lawrence 


January brought the 1ooth anniversary of 
the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
much was-aytitten about him in English 
papers and peffodicals. 

Few artists have had more ups and downs 
in reputation than Lawrence, who is right 
now apparently on the crest, with “Pinkie,” 
guided by Sir Joseph Duveen, bringing 
$405,000, and the slightly more virile “Red 
Boy” about to be sold for $1,000,000. 

From the first Lawrence was a success; 
at the age of 10 he was drawing profession- 
ally, at 23 he was painter in ordinary to 
the King, and when Benjamin West died 
in 1820 he was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. Between 1787, 
when he moved to London, and the year 
of his death, 1830, Lawrence contributed 





311 pictures to the Academy exhibitions. 
About the middle of the XIXth century 
his reputation suffered a decline, the reason 
for which the art critic of the London 
Times does not find it hard to understand: 
“The success of Lawrence in his lifetime is 
a striking illustration of the capacity of the 
sober British public for being dazzled—and 
nobody is more bitter on recovery than the 
dazzled man. Until quite lately Lawrence 
was commonly referred to—if at all—as the 
man who ruined English portraiture. 
“During the last few years there has been 
an attempt to distinguish the better qualities 
of Lawrence from those that dazzled his 





POSITION WANTED BY ART TEACHER 
ARTIST desires position teaching drawing, painting 
and modeling. University teaching experience and 


references. Box 39, Art Digest, New York office. 
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contemporaries, and in November, 1926, his 
portrait of ‘Pinkie’ (little Mary Moulton 
Barrett) was sold for a large sum. This 
incident, however, must not be confused 
with critical restitution, for such sensational 
prices have little bearing on artistic merit, 
Nor is the present high reputation of 
Lawrence in Paris to be accepted at its face 
value ; though it is fair to say that apprecia- 
tion of him has always been steadier there 
than here. 

“The word ‘flashy’ exactly describes the 
worst qualities of Lawrence. But when all 
has been said against him three things in 
particular must be placed to his credit: a 
genuine, if shallow, sense of the picture as 
a composition (derived from his persistent 
study of the Old Masters) a feeling for 
style, and brilliancy in execution. More- 
over, flatterer as he was, he has left us a 
convincing record of his social period.” 
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Hoosier Salon 


In the 6th annual Hoosier Salon at the 
Marshall Field Galleries, Chicago, L. O. 
Griffith took the $500 prize offered by the 
president, John C, Shaffer, for the outstand- 
ing picture with “Hills of Kelp.” The Cather- 
ine Baker Spaulding $300 prize for the out- 
standing sculpture went to George Adams 
Dietrich’s bronze group, “Negro.” Frederick 
Polley won the Frank S. Cunningham prize 
of $200 for best group of etchings. J. Mur- 
ray Wickard won the Indianapolis Star por- 
trait prize with “The Costume.” Other 
prizes : 

Harry Kurrie Indiana landscape prize, William 
Vawter, “Edge of Town;’’ E. M. Morris autumn land- 
scape prize, Dale Bessire, “Late Autumn Skies ;” 
Lawrence A. Downs industrial scene prize, Charles F. 
Surendorf, “‘Hoosier Sawmill ;”” American Legion prize 
(for ex-service man), Lawrence McConaha, “In Con- 
necticut ;” Edward Hines still life prize, Edgar Forkner, 
“My Window-Sill;” Col. George T. Buckingham 
figure composition to Guy Brown Wisner, “The Faculty 
Club ;” outstanding picture by woman artist to Marie 
M. McPherson, ‘‘Mountaineers ;”” Rosemary Ball sculp- 
ture prize, C. Warner Williams, bas-relief, “Head 
of Child;” first oil landscape (Mrs. Thomas Meek 
Butler) to Frank V, Dudley, “From Hanover Campus ;” 
second oil landscape (Alexander F. Banks) to Clifton 
Wheeler, “‘Carolina;’’ best water color, Olive Rush, 
“Judging Horses ;’”” Clement Studebaker, Jr., pastel 
prize, Hugh M. Poe, “Margaret”; Mrs. Edward Rector 
Indiana landscape, Carl C. Graf, “Brown County Land- 
scape”; Francis Hall Davis winter landscape to Ed- 
ward K. Williams, “Oaks in Winter;” best landscape 
by woman artist to Lucie Hartrath, ‘Autumn Pageant ;” 
Muncie Star prize, Lotan Welshans, “Jacob and the 
Angel ;” best picture by native Indiana artists under 
2§, Alton P. Coffey, “Sunny Hollow;” Tri Kappa 
Sorority woman’s prize under 25, Florence Smithburn, 
“Pot of Flowers; Margaret Ball Petty prize, Seth 
Velsey, “Bust of Margery ;”’ selection purchase prize, 
Homer G. Davisson, ““The Landing of the Catch;” 
Lucy Ball Ousley garden scene prize, H. R. Macgin- 
nis, “New Hampshire ;”” best black and white drawing, 
Dorothy L. Eisenbach, “Portrait Drawing of Woman ;” 
J. C. Stewart modern still life prize, Helen A. King, 
“Lamp Light.” 


The jury of awards: Claude Buck, Otto 
H. Ake, Bertha E. Jacques, Brenda Putnam, 
Henry C. Keller, James Topping, A. 
F. Banks, Hoyt King and Mrs. James L, 
Sayler. 
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BALZAC 
GALLERIES 


102 EAST 57th ST., N.Y. 


Corner of Park Avenue 


The Cincinnati Art Museum, closed for 
the last four months for renovation and’ 
reorganization in celebration of its-5oth an- 
niversary, has now been reopened. The three 
new structures presented by the late Mary 
M. Emery, Miss Mary Hanna and Herbert 
Greer French, comparable in architectural 
style to the classic wing built two decades 
ago by Jacob G. Schmidlapp, completing the 
open-air Grand Court, have been formally 
dedicated. 

The Emery Wing, erected in 1928, is to 
house Mrs. Emery’s superb Edgecliffe 
collection of paintings, which includes 
masterpieces by Velasquez, Titian and Van 
Dyck, besides primitives, XVIIIth century 
British portraits and many examples of the 
Barbizon School. Built also in 1928 is 











The Pearson Gallery | 

of Sculpture | 

Affiliated with the 
International Art Foundries 


545 Fifth Ave. New York | 


GROUP EXHIBIT 
10 YOUNG SCULPTORS 


(Thirty years and under) 























Masters’ Art Gallery, 
Inc. 


Old Masters 
English School 


and 
American Paintings 
28 W. s7th St., New York City 


Tel. Circle 3555 











EXHIBITION 
LANDSCAPES 


by 
JULIUS FRANKE 
“Cheerful Pictures” 
Jan. 27 to Feb. 8 


AMERICAN-ANDERSON 
ART GALLERIES 


57th STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 


























Cincinnati Museum O 





pens Its New Wing 


Wing of Cincinnati Museum, Given by Miss Mary Hanna. 


the Hanna Wing, a gift of Miss Hanna in 
memory of her parents. It will eventually 
house her notable collection of paintings, 
ancient and modern, 

The French Wing, which completes the 
square, was built in 1920. 











StuDIO Fou NDED In New Yorx 
840 SINCE 1907 


Restoration of 
Paintings 
M. J. ROUGERON 


New York 


Member: American Artists Professional League 
and Antique and Decorative Arts League 


101 Park Avenue 


























| Maurice H. Goldblatt 
Art Expert 


Whose attributions have been officially 
accepted by the directors of the greatest 
galleries of Europe, including the 
Louvre, Paris; Dorio-Pamfilio Gal- 
lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bo- 
logna; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 
will authenticate and appraise 
paintings for our clients. 


Fees commensurate with the value 
of the paintings | 


Correspondence Invited 


BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Dayton Opens Its New Art Institute 





Front of Dayton Art Institute. 


The new building of the Dayton Art In- 
stitute, a gift of Mrs. Harrie Gardner Car- 
nell, has been opened. The dedication pro- 
gram was featured by speeches by Mrs. Car- 
nell, Lorado Taft, Robert Patterson, presi- 
dent of the Institute, and Siegfried Weng, 
director. Over 19,000 visited the new In- 
stitute the opening week. 

The architectural style is Italian Renais- 
sance. The architects were Edward B. Green 
and Son who designed the Toledo and 
Buffalo museums. Everywhere the Italian 
idea has been carried out. The marble 
casings of the doors are replicas of those 
of the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence; red 
Italian tile, made in Florence, was used 
for the flooring of the foyer and the inner 
vestibule ; one of the most imposing features 
of the two circular stairways from the 
street level is a granite fountain, a duplicate 
of the one at the French Academy in Rome. 

The general plan of the building, which 
stands on a hill 60 feet above the Miami 
river, is octolateral, five sides of which have 
been completed, leaving the remaining three 
for future expansion. It is so constructed 
that both floors are at ground level, the first 
floor finding its level on the east and the 
second on the west. On the first floor are 
the art school department, lecture hall, the 
two cloisters, and administration offices; on 
the second, a sculpture court, Chinese temple 
and the various galleries. 

“Art museums in our country,” said Mr. 
Weng, “have not remained unaffected by 








Normandy Tower. 


the new spirit that is coming upon us. There 
is a vast difference between the old collection 
type of museum of a few years past and 
the humanized form of today. Although the 
overcrowded stuffiness of some of our insti- 
tutions still remind us of nothing more than 
a great overfilled mausoleum, their number 
is growing less. Even the museum director 
is by necessity changing from the gray haired 
connoisseur, . . . to an individual who is ex- 
pected to, and is having a live interest in 
the country around him and its problems.” 
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“33 Moderns” 


We announce an exhibition of paint- 
ings, sculpture, water-colors, drawings 


and prints from the DOWNTOWN 


January 28th to February 15th 


This will be an innovation from 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


Open daily from 9 to 6 (except Sunday) 


GALLERY 


several standpoints. 


New York City 











An Eakins Gift 


Mrs, Thomas Eakins and Miss Mary Ade- 
line Williams have presented to the Penn- 
sylvania Museum of Art 36 paintings by the 
late Thomas Eakins. The gift includes 
examples of practically all the subjects in 
which the artist displayed his interest and 
observation, and gives a thorough review of 
his development. 

R. Sturgis Ingersoll, chairman of the 
museum’s committee on modern art, said; 
“Thomas Eakins has not long been accorded 
that recognition by the general art-loving 
public to which the quality of his work, its 
powet and his exceptional genius entitled 
him, and which long since recommended 
him to the esteem of connoisseurs. Eakins’ 
work, after the example of so many painters 
of the past, was not understood nor fully 
appreciated during his lifetime. Only a few 
painters and critics saw its tremendous 
vitality.” 

Among the pictures is the well known 
“Between Rounds.” 





Death of Ménard 


Emile René Ménard, French artist, whose 
paintings have been a center of interest in 
practically all the Carnegie internationals 
since 1897, is dead. While Ménard occasion- 
ally painted a portrait, he was best known 
for landscapes—imaginative, poetic and clas- 
sical. He was often called a Hellenist, due 
to his classical outlook on life, and was 
credited with resuming the tradition of the 
historical landscape. 

Ménard’s paintings hang in most of the 
important galleries of Europe and America. 
His “Judgment of Paris” and “The Rape of 
Europa” are in the permanent collection of 
the Carnegie Institute. 





National Arts Prizes 


At the National Arts Club’s annual exhibi- 
tion of members’ work in the Club’s galleries, 
the Maida Gregg memorial prize of $1,000 
was awarded to Leon Kroll for “Composi- 
tion in Three Figures.” James Earle Fraser 
won the Club’s $500 sculpture prize with 
“The Mask.” The medals of honor went to 
Emma Fordyce MacRae for the painting 
“Stelka,” and to Edward McCarten for the 
sculpture “Diana.” Honorable mention was 
given to Cullen Yates’s “Spring Mists.” 
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TANNA 


PAINTINGS 


BRONZES 
ETCHINGS 
PRINTS 


NINTH FLOOR 
MONROE AT WABASH 


CARSON PIRIE 
wScott & Com 








Delphic Studios 


9 East 57th Street, New York 





Feb. 3rd to 25th 





Exhibition of Paintings 
JOSE CLEMENTE 
OROZCO 


Always on view— 


Works of Robinson, Benton, 
Albinson and Maroto 








Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Original 
AINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 


Mezzotints :: 3: 3: Etchings 








The Milam Galleries 


Portraits—Paintings—Etchings 
Artistic Iron 


1142-46 Milam Bldg. 














San Antonio Texas 
THE 
FIFTEEN GALLERY 
37 West 57th Street 


WINTHROP TURNEY 


Feb. 3rd to 15th, incl. 
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Morton Galleries 
49 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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Paintings by Younc AMERICANS | 




















A. WALKOWITZ 


Exhibition of Recent Paintings 
**“HEADS and FLOWERS” 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 
113 West 13th Street New York 
SHOWING ONLY AMERICAN CONTEMPORARY AR? 





Critics Like 


Mary Butler’s Mountains 





Mary Butler, painter of mountains and 
the sea, and president of the Fellowship of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
held a “one-man” exhibition of recent oils 
and water-colors at the Plastic Club, Phila- 
delphia. Within the past few years Miss 
Butler has visited the mountainous regions 
of Norway and northwestern United States 
and Canada as well as the coasts of Maine 
and California, and her impressions of all 
these places were reflected in the show. 
“Miss Butler paints with a firm, direct 


the scene before her,” wrote Dorothy 
Grafly of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
“There is about her work no petty fussing 
with details. As she prefers nature in: its 
sterner moods, so also she enjoys directness 
of expression and depth of color interpre- 
tation. 

“This depth reaches its height in the series 
of mountainscapes from Norway, a land of 
intense greens and blues. During her so- 
journ Miss Butler painted the mountains 
in various aspects, when they were clothed 
in early tender green, when that color had 
reached its mature intensity, and later still 
when snow began to crest the rocky peaks, 
lessening the green of the upper heights to 
an olive tone, while the valley fields still 
retained their freshness.” 

Francis J. Ziegler of the Record was also 
favorably impressed by Miss Butler’s work: 
“She manages to preserve a unity of compo- 
sition while handling subject matter which 
might be complicated with infinite details. 
Her group of water-colors are many of them 
very sketchy, mere impressions of passing 
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stroke, blocking in with surety the aspect of ! 


“Victoria Glacier, Lake Louise,’ by Mary Butler. 


moods of nature, but they have an extremely 
attractive quality.” 

“Miss Butler feels and senses mountains 
as few artists have; she understands their 
language,” said the Inquirer. 
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“Packer of Works of cArt 
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Paris New York 
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Shipping Agent 
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Ch. POTTIER 


Packer for the Metropolitan Museum 
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New York Season 


The exhibition of modern Belgian art, 
which began an American tour last fall at 
the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, came to 
the Brooklyn Museum and gave the New 
York critics an opportunity to formulate an 
opinion on the modern art of a country 
which a few hundred years ago gave to the 
world some of its most famous masters. 

Henry McBride of the Sun in writing of 
Belgium wrote principally of France: “The 
chief difficulty with Belgium at present is 
the difficulty that most other countries share 
with her—she is not France. .. , The Belgian 
tradition is very great and mighty artists 
have been nourished on that soil in times 
past, and without the aid of Paris. How 
could they be so easily great then and why 
are they so thwarted now? A largish ques- 
tion, 

“Idly, I should hazard the idea that in the 
isolated small communities of former days 





a.man who surpassed his neighbors could 
conceive of himself as great and could be 
believed great by those same neighbors. 
With the present cognizance of the entire 
world, and the awareness of each other that 
all the people have, it is not so easy to 
imagine oneself a world leader and still less 
easy to convince your fellow villagers of it. 
France, having assumed world supremacy in 
the arts before the advent of the disillusion- 
ing movies and radio, finds it possible to 
maintain her lead, because of the immense 
national machine for the exploitation of art 
which she has constructed. It follows auto- 
matically that with the whole world looking 
to France for taste, France produces it. 

“Under the circumstances the disinterested 
bystander wishes Belgium were creating tra- 
ditions rather than following them.” 

The Times: Our chief quarrel (though a 
perfectly good-natured quarrel) is with the 
products of the left wing, represented by 
men like Jan Brusselmans, Louis Decoeur, 
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Fritz van den Berghe, Constant Permeke, 
Gustave de Smet and Ferdinand Schirren, 
who seem for the most part to be wasting 
their time: exponents of an era of transition 
long since worked to the last echo by French 
fauvism.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle: “As a group the exhi- 
bition is singularly free from what Dr, 
Christian Brinton aptly calls “the esperanto 
of modernism.” Belgian art is indigenous 
and autonomous. Moreover, it is a 
post-war manifestation, another evidence of 
that flowering of the creative spirit that the 
spiritual cataclysms of war so frequently 
bring forth.... 

“Visitors to the exhibition will doubtless 
be immediately impressed with the recur- 
rence of the Peter Breughel theme and 
point of view. Apparently Breughel is almost 
as much of a rediscovery and source of en- 
thusiasm with his countrymen as he has been 
for the rest of the world,—with the dif- 
ference that French, German or American 
moderns have not carried their enthusiasm to 
the point of emulation.” 

*x* * * 

The New York critics perhaps would be 
kinder to Dodge MacKnight if New York 
were not always in the humor to coin 
pleasantries at the expense of the home of 
the Watch and Ward Society. Fifteen of 
the water-colors of the artist, who is Bos- 
ton’s own particular enthusiasm and pride, 
were shown at Babcock’s. The Sun observed 
that “there is no doubt whatever but that 
they speak in a peculiar way to the Boston 
mind. The display, as usual, strikes at both 
ends of the thermometer and includes hot, 
hot scenes from Morocco and Mexico and 
cold, cold scenes from Cape Cod and New 
Hampshire. To the simple New Yorker the 
cold, cold scenes are the best, and it is prob- 
ably the renditions of snow that are respon- 
sible for the Boston furor, though no New 
Yorker would speak positively on this point.” 

The Post: “Brilliant colors, lavish in quan- 
tity, but richly and soberly blended, glow 
with inviting warmth from the fifteen water- 
colors. If he has ever seen anything drab 
and dismal in Morocco, Spain, Mexico, Cape 
Cod, Jamaica or New Hampshire—all of 
which figure in the exhibition—he has not 
set anything of the kind to paper.” 

*x* * * 


James Chapin’s exhibition of 19 paintings 
at the Rehn Gallery drew almost universal 
praise from the critics. The Herald Tribune 
saw much improvement in this “American 
artist who has ‘gone native.” Although 
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there are “fleeting suggestions of his earlier 
triangular effects used in keeping balance to 
his pictures, any one familiar with the blurry 
impressionism of his early work would 
scarcely recognize the present canvases as 
being by the same artist. ... Mr. Chapin has 
a keen appreciation of odd American ‘char- 
acters.’ ” 

The Times: “All the modern talk about 
volume and the three-dimensional painting 
seems drawn to a kind of synthesis as you 
examine James Chapin’s canvases, product 
of several years intelligent application. Here 
indeed, is volume; here, if ever, the much 
discussed third dimension—a dimension 
sometimes, alas, more difficult convincingly 
to achieve than is the glamorous fourth. 

“James Chapin is an American artist of 
the first rank. He wasn’t, it is true, admitted 
as one of. the Nineteen Immortals at the 
Museum of Modern Art; but there are 
surely some, and perhaps there are not a 
few, who feel that the late performance in 
question would have benefited by such ad- 
mittance. . . 
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“After all, Chapin belongs to the Marvins, 
just as the Marvins belong to Chapin. 
Robert Frost, the poet, calm and thoughtful 
in a softening haze of culture, ... is con- 
vincing enough, yet one fails to experience 
the pungent authenticity of flavor that goes 
with the Marvin kitchen range.” 

The Post: “The American scene is directly 
and uncompromisingly set before you, yet 
with the touch of sentiment that belongs 
to American tradition and heritage.” 

The Eagle: “James Chapin’s homespun 
themes are wearing a little thin. The further 
he gets away from them the better work he 
does. For example his portrait of Robert 
Frost has all the sensitive insight into 
character .,. which his portraits of weather- 
beaten blue-shirted farmers exemplify, with- 
out the exaggeration and effort which has 
lately characterized them.” 

* * * 

Stuart Davis, now at the Downtown Gal- 
lery, won panegyrics from the critics. The 
Post described the exhibition as “of recent 
paintings, hotels and cafes of Paris, de- 
veloped in clear, brilliant color and provoc- 
ative relations of line and contours. The 
third-dimensional suggestion of his design is 
subtly achieved by a highly personal use of 
spatial composition. The paintings of these 
old corners of Paris do not suggest the 
actual character of these old haunts, filled 
with the ebb and flow of life, but are bril- 
liant improvisations on such themes, using 
familiar notes and chords to produce quite 
an unfamiliar and highly modern melody. 
Paris does not lend itself to geometrical 
abstractions, as New York does. It is none 
the less a tour de force to visualize this city 
in so uncharacteristic a manner and bring 
it off so felicitously.” 

Said the Times: “All the detail is essential : 


the blue patch of a letter box, the grill of a 
balcony, the droop of a flag, the affiche on a 
wall, the smoke from a chimney, that seems to 
spiral commonsensically in the way smoke 
goes when some one tells you it is (or is not) 
going to rain. Blot out the spot and you 
blot out the punctuation that gives a phrase 
its meaning.” 
* * * 

Archipenko, Allan Clark, Paul Manship, 
Nishan Toor, Heinz Warneke, Gleb Deru- 
jinsky and Boris Lovet-Lorki were included 
in the exhibition of “Seven Sculptors” at 
the Helen Hackett Galleries. 

The seven “combined” well, according to 
the Times. “Of course they are all moderns, 
which helps; or rather they are all moderns 
of a certain consanguinity (for plenty of our 
contemporaries of other esthetic persuasions, 
if introduced, would have turned the whole 
affair into chaos). As a matter of fact, the 
air about Manship’s ‘Salome’ was a. trifle 
tense; for though Salome was, historians 
and poets tell us, a person of advanced 
tastes, she has here got herself up in so 
Victorian a manner, that one is not sur- 
prised to see Mr. Derujinsky’s nice little 
marble nude nearby draw back with a gesture 
of alarm that tightens her mustles and lets 
repose fly out of the window.” 

* * * 

Andrew T. Schwartz showéd a group of 
16 landscapes and figure compositions: and 
three sketches for mural decorations at the 
Fifteen Gallery. The Sun: “Mr. Schwartz 
is a careful and finished artist who builds 
up his broad landscapes in an unhurried 
manner that is rare enough in this period. 
He has a decided leaning toward decora- 
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San Francisco Plan 


The San Francisco Art Association, whose 
major function at present is conducting the 
California School of Fine Art, plans to 
greatly enlarge its scope of activity on the 
Pacific Coast. To this end a new office has 
been created, that of Executive Director, 
and Spencer Macky, artist and dean of the 
faculty of the art school, has been named 
to fill it. Under Mr. Macky’s direction, a 
campaign will immediately be instituted to 
increase the present membership of 600 to 
probably tenfold, special efforts being made 
to enlist lay members. The Art Institute of 
Chicago, with the world’s greatest member- 
ship (over 19,000), may some day find a 
rival in the west. 

Plans are being made for the erection of 
spacious galleries for the exhibition of con- 
temporary works of art, and increased social 
activities. This may also include a gallery 
where the work of California artists of 
every tendency will be on display through- 
out the year. Over $1,500 in prizes will be 
awarded next May at the forthcoming annual 
exhibition of Western artists, which is con- 
ducted by the association each year. Publi- 
cation of a bulletin is also among the plans. 

In a speech at the annual meeting Mr. 
Macky said: 

“It is the function of this art association 
to gather together a great number of citizens, 
not merely to carry on a great educational 
work among the young, but that they them- 
selves may, by this common interest and 
exchange of ideas, courageously create an 
atmosphere in which art can live and become 
the natural expression of the people.” 

Other officers are: president, William L. 
Gerstle; vice-presidents, Laurance I. Scott 
and Edgar Walter; secretary, Charles S. 
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A New Rivera Is Seen in California Show! 





Russian Drawing, by Diego Rivera. 


Included in the exhibition of Diego 
Rivera’s paintings and drawings at the 
Galerie Beaux Arts, San Francisco, a loan 
of Alfred Honigbaum, were ten sketches 
made by the artist during his trip to Russia 


a year ago. They are hastily done in penci] 
and water-color on scaled note paper. Rivera 
plans to return to Russia and make them 
the basis for a series of frescoes on govern- 
ment buildings. For the most part they deal 
with military subjects. 

“In transferring his attention from the 
social problems of his own country to those 
of Russia,” wrote Aline Kistler in the San 
Francisco Chronicle, “Diego Rivera has left 
many seeming mannerisms behind. Of course 
these are but sketches, small drawings that 
but indicate the artist’s idea—but here js 
none of the vitriol of rebellion that charac- 
terizes many of his satirical portraits in the 
frescoes in Mexico.” 

Florence Wieben Lehre wrote: “It is an 
entirely new Rivera. All the old, familiar 
drab, depressing color and the distorted 
dwarf-like human subjects are absent. These 
are all delicate—in feeling as well as in the 
pastel-like color.” 





Duncan; treasurer, Walter S. Martin; art 
school director, Lee F. Randolph; board of 
directors, Arthur Brown, Jr., Dr. J. B. 
Tufts, Templeton Crocker, James D. Phelan, 
H. Oliver Albright, Timothy Pflueger. 





Young Sculptors 


New York has a new gallery for the 
exclusive exhibition of sculpture. It is the 
Pearson Gallery, located on the seventh floor 
of 545 Fifth Ave., and it is under the direc- 
torship of Edwin Pearson, a sculptor who 
is at the head of the International Art 
Foundries. Until February 20 the gallery is 
holding its first annual exhibition by sculptors 
under 30. 

Those comprising the group this year are 


Adolph Bloch, Harold Cash, Robert David- | 


son, Francis Di Luna, Mitchel Fields, Walter 
Fisher, Walker Hancock, Henry Kreis, 
David Michnick, Charles Schmitz, Albert 
Stewart and Walter Plonski. 





$41,000 For a Corot 


Tue Art Dicest in its Mid-January num- 
ber reproduced Corot’s “Les Baigneuses des 
Iles Borromée” on its cover, and in an article 
said the auction sale of the late Col. James 
Elverson’s collection would prove a test of 
whether the market for Barbizon paintings 
was still falling or not. 

The picture, for which the late owner paid 
$50,500, in 1926, was knocked down to 
Knoedler’s for $41,000, a fall of $0,500. It 
is one of the finest Corots in the world, and 
25 years ago was worth at least $100,000. 
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A Rodin Show 





“L’Appel aux Armes,” by Rodin, 


The Balzac Galleries are holding until 
Feb. 9 an exhibition of important sculptures 
by Rodin, many of them first and ‘second 
replicas of some of his best works. Included 
are two figures from the famous “Bourgeois 
de Calais,” “La Vieille Heaulmiére,” “L’Age 
d’Airain,” “Bellona” and various versions of 
the head of Balzac, one of which is in wax. 


Royal Cortissoz wrote in the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

“The show makes for thought... . Rodin 
is one of the permanent possessions of French 
sculpture, by virtue of a trait which comes 
out in a familiar saying of his, ‘La beauté, 
c’est le caractére at l’expression.’ His art has 
surprising vitality. ... He went straight to 
life for his impressions, and these record 
the fact not only with accuracy and force, 
but with a singularly personal accent.” 





Grafly Memorial Show 

A comprehensive memorial exhibition of 
work by Charles Grafly, noted American 
sculptor, is being held concurrently with the 
125th annual at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts. Besides the portrait busts 
for which Grafly was internationally famous, 
there are included many of his best known 
bronzes, marbles and plaster casts; innu- 
merable sketches made during his student 
days in Paris and a working model of the 
Meade Memorial, considered by many his 
greatest work. In Grafly’s long list of honors 
were virtually all the awards open to sculp- 
tors in America, as well as several of Euro- 
pean origin. 

His daughter Dorothy Grafly, wrote in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger: “Grafly died in 
full maturity, leaving behind him virtually 
no dross of the studio. He was cut off at the 
peak of his career by the wanton reckless- 
ness of an automobile thief. And thus his 
life ended as it began, an American story, 
rising from humble origins in a Philadelphia 
side street to seek opportunity for great- 
ness, and closing in sight of the very house 
in which it first knew life.” 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly help you locate a particular painting 
or sculpture. Address: THE Art Dicest, 
9 East 59th St. 





A Romney 





“Master Hartley,” by George Romney. 


It took this little boy’s mother eleven years 
to pay for the portrait of her son. Romney’s 
fee was 100 guineas, for at that time (1795) 
he was at the height of his fashion. Mrs. 
Hartley paid him half of it down. It was 
not until 1807, five years after the painter’s 
death, that she paid the heirs the balance. 
It has just been purchased from the Rein- 
hardt Galleries by Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
McAneeney of Detroit for their Palm Beach 
home. 
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| In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique. 





Baltimore Museum Presents Historic Rooms 





Room from Stone Mansion at Port Tobacco. 


With the opening of its American Wing, 
the Baltimore Museum of Art, like so many 
leading museums of the country, has gone 
in for period rooms. Already two rooms 
from Colonial Maryland houses have been 
installed. One of these, a drawing room 
from Havre de Venture at Port Tobacco in 
Charles County, the residence of Thomas 
Stone, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was purchased by the city for the 
museum. The other is from Eltonhead Ma- 
nor in Calvert County, not far from Havre 
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de Venture and is a gift from Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton Owens. 

Every detail of the original architecture 
and furnishing has been retained, with the 
result that a Colonial atmosphere is faith- 
fully re-created. The panelling of both is 
in excellent condition. All the furniture and 
other objects are antiques of the period, the 
majority being loans from Baltimoreans 
though several are owned by the museum. 
The New England secretary in the Stone 
room was formerly in the ancestral home 
of Edward Simmons, eminent American 
mural painter, at Concord, Mass. It was 
lent for an indefinite time by his son, George 
B. Simmons. 

Over the fireplace of the Stone room hangs 
a portrait of the signer by Charles Willson 


Peale. Mrs. Miles White, Jr., honorary 
curator of Americana, assembled and 
arranged the antiques of the American 


Wing. 





Dealers Win Victory 


Walter L. Ehrich, president of the Antique 
and Decorative Art League, announces a 
victory for the league in its tariff fight. He 
states that he has received news from Wash- 
ington to the effect that the committee of the 
whole of the Senate has voted to disregard 
the recommendation of the subcommittee to 
set 1800 as the dividing line between antique 
and modern, for tariff purposes, and had set 
the year 1830 as a definitive date. The league 
was the leader of the forces protesting the 
change. 
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Gray’s Inn 


A paneled room from historic old Gray’s 
Inn, at,one time the most popular of the 
ancient | inns of the Court in London and 
established prior to the year 1370, has been 
acquired by Todhunter, Inc., New York 
through’ the remodeling of the building which 
required the demolishing of the chambers 
of which it was part. The room is of the 
early Queen Anne period, with wide single- 
piece panels, 

The New York Sun describes the Old Inn’s 
past glories: “Many are the famous names 
connected with Gray’s Inn during the in- 
tervening centuries. Lord Francis Bacon 
laid out the grounds, Pepys tells us in his 
diary that he was a constant visitor, and Dr, 
Johnson moved there about 1758, as did 
Oliver Goldsmith a few years later. Dickens 
served for a while as clerk to a’Gray’s Inn 
solicitor, and it will be recalled that it was 
here that old Traddles lodged when visited 
by David Copperfield, and Perker received 
a call from Mr. Pickwick, the scene in both 
cases being laid in that part of the inn called 
Holborn Court, since renamed South Square. 

“Tt was in this row of chambers on South 
Square, Gray’s Inn, perchance in the very 
one of which this paneled room was a part, 
that Lord Macaulay resided from 1819 to 
1834, and one’s imagination may well be 
stirred by the thought of the many illustrious 
King’s Counsel and other learned gentlemen 
of the bar who have studied their Coke and 
Blackstone—and doubtless at times held high 
revel within its four walls. 

“It enjoyed the particular favor of Queen 
Elizabeth, and to this very day a quaint 
feature of the banquets held in its hall is 
the toast to her ‘glorious, immortal mem- 


,” 


ory. 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly assist readers in locating any desired 
antique object, or in solving their problems 
of decoration. 
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Among the Print Makers | 








| Decorations 


Irish Silver 





Silver Candlesticks. Irish, 1731. 


The products of Irish silversmiths and 
goldsmiths have always been among the 
precious things of art. There are exquisite 
specimens dating back as far as the Xth 
century, among them the Ardagh chalice 
and the Tara brooch. In later ages Dublin 
took up the tradition, and now the Boston 
Museum has just acquired a pair of silver 
candlesticks made in that city in the year 
1731, probably by Thomas Bolton. 

The candlesticks, in Queen Anne style, of 
square base and cut corners, decorated with 
punch work, are of typical early XVIIIth 
century design, which is restrained in com- 
parison with the elaborate styles in vogue 
later in the century. The pair are marked 
on the bottoms, with crowned harp, an 
official mark carried only by those pieces of 
Irish silver made in Dublin. They also bear 
an L in shield, the initials TB with con- 
joined script in shaped shield, and engraved 
numerals, which sets the date at 1731 and 
the probable maker as Thomas Bolton. 





College Sees Modern Rooms 
The Skidmore Art Gallery, Saratoga 
Springs, has on display four modernistic 
rooms, assembled by the Art Center from 
American productions. Although extreme 
characteristics have been excluded, the rooms 
are uncomprisingly modern. 
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National Museum Exhibits Prints, $4 to $20 
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“Bronx River in Winter” (Plate II), by Rodney Thomson, 


The National Museum’s division of graphic 
arts in Washington is doing its best to con- 
vince the people of the capital that prints of 
exhibition quality can be bought for the 
decoration of the home at prices that almost 
anyone can afford. Until February 24 it is 
holding an exhibition of 40 drypoints by 
Benson H. Moore which range in price from 
$4 to $12, and 40 by Rodney Thomson that 


range from $6 to $20. The latter’s “Bronx 
River in Winter (II),” herewith reproduced, 
is priced at $12. The present show has 
mainly to do with birds and animals. 





Mutability 
“Nothing is so mysterious as tomorrow, 
nothing so sure to come as change.” 
—RHarriet Monroe, in “Poetry,” 





Lepere, Illustrator 


Through the cooperation of William A. 
Sargent, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
has. arranged in its Print Department an 
exhibition of books illustrated by Auguste 
Lepére, the French etcher and illustrator 
whose influence has been felt either directly 
or indirectly by most present day publishers 
of fine books. The volumes, which include 
examples of almost all Lepére’s work in this 
field, are for the most part from limited 
editions, long ago exhausted. 

In two of them, “Deux Contes” and “A 
Rebours,” Lepére not only made the illustra- 
tions but also designed the type. In the 
printing of “A Rebours,” he used more than 
30 colors. The illustrations were usually cut 
on wood blocks because he felt a close 
affinity between the wood block illustra- 
tion and the type of the printed page, and 
found “in its rich, supple line and con- 
trasting blacks and whites, some reflection 
of his own sturdy. temperament.” 








THE ANTIQUE SHOP 
45 Mecnanic St., Fitcusurc, Mass 
Call at our new location. Extensive and 
rare collection of real Antiques. 
P. H. and 8. E. H. SAFFORD 
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A Complete OUTLINE .OF 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
IN PicTURES 


This beautifully bound book contains 
265 halftone prints (size 514x8 inches) 
showing the development of Archi- 
tecture in Europe since 1800 and cov- 
ers the entire history of Architecture in 
America from its primitive beginning. 
A Catalogue describing fully this attractive 
new series with sample print sent on request. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old_ and Modern 7 





The Chicago Show 


The annual international exhibition of 
America’s oldest etching organization—the 
Chicago Society of Etchers—is being held at 
the Art Institute of Chicago from Jan. 30 to 
March 9. It is too early to announce the 
prize winners, but the catalogue of the exhi- 
bition reveals that 343 etchings from the 
various countries of the world are on dis- 
play. Exactly 200 etchers are represented, 
and of these 102 are members of the society 
and 98 are non-members. 

The jury this year was composed of Martin 
Lewis of New York, and O. J. Schneider, 
Y. E. Soderberg, Frank Raymond and Beat- 
rice S. Levy, all of Chicago. 

Now then. Every time the Brooklyn So- 
ciety of Etchers holds its annual exhibition, 
Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle 
uses a sentence or a phrase in her review 
indicating that the Brooklyn Society is the 
first organization of print makers in Ameri- 
ca to hold exhibitions—the “pioneer organi- 
zation.” Whenever THE ArT DiIGEsT reprints 
this declaration, a dozen or so members of 
the Chicago Society protest. According to 
Bertha E. Jacques, secretary of the Chicago 
Society, it was organized in January, 1910, 
with 20 members, and at that time was the 
only organized body of etchers in the United 
States. The other societies, according to 
Mrs. Jacques, have the following chronology : 
1912, California Society of Etchers (San 
Francisco) ; 1914, Print Makers of California 
(Los Angeles) ; 1916, Brooklyn Society of 
Etchers; 1921, Dayton Society of Etchers; 
1923, Charleston (S.C.) Society of Etchers. 

This ought to settle the question. Mrs. 
Jacques, who wrote the pamphlet “Useful In- 
formation for Etchers,” ought to know. Her 
society has grown to seven times its original 
size, which just about registers the increased 
interest in etchings since I910. As its work 
became known, the membership grew until 
it is now international in scope, some of its 

150 active members being in Italy, France, 


Sweden, Germany, England, Canada, Japan, 














“Woman in Red,” by Shinsui. 


That Japanese print making did not die 
out completely with the disciples of Hiro- 
shige was shown at the recent exhibition of 


Art of Print Making Not Dead in Japan 








Japanese color prints at the Grace Nicholson 
Galleries, Pasadena. “These modern Japa- 
nese artists are working in many different 
styles, but most certainly not in the vein of 
the older men,” wrote Arthur Millier in the 
Los Angeles Times. “They have—for better 
or worse—tasted the condiment of realistic 
coloring. 

“We in the West are intensely interested 
in the Japanese print because it had, at the 
end of the century, a powerful influence on 
western painting, design and color. The 
technique was taken up enthusiastically in 
many countries and bred a modern school of 
block printers who modified the Japanese 
style according to their native views. ... 
Yoshida, the most liberally represented artist 
in the show, reminds us that the block print 
has traveled from Japan to England and 
back. In the process it has captured realism 
—bane to a vital art and blessing to art 
when it is buried in artificial conventions, 
for then it directs the eye of the artist once 
more to nature. 

Shinsui, whose “Woman in Red” is repro- 
duced above, is called by Mr. Millier “the 
most intense of these artists. His prints of 
women have a boldness and truth to nature 
in their drawing that are wholly modern,” 
Shinsui is dead, and his blocks were de- 
stroyed in the fire and earthquake of 1923, 
so that his prints can now be counted rare. 





India and China. Of the active members, 
only 24 reside in Chicago. There are 376 
associate members, who mainly live in 
Chicago and its environs. 

Its work? Well, during the 1929 exhibition 
707 prints were sold for $10,924, which sur- 
passed the remarkable record made in 1928. 


Do Prints Sell? 
The Print Club of Philadelphia intended 
to send its international exhibition on tour. 
But 175 prints were sold during the exhibi- 
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tion, which so depleted the collection that 
the tour was abandoned. 

At present the 3rd annual exhibition of the 
Philadelphia Society of Etchers is being held 
at the Print Club. The print selected for 
the society’s patrons is “Black Bottom,” 
a Southern plantation scene by Devitt Welsh. 














THE PRINT CORNER 


HINGHAM CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


WOOD BLOCKS IN THE 
JAPANESE MANNER 
by 
LILIAN MILLER OF KOREA 


on sale with the leading dealers in New York, 
Washington, Boston, and other print centers, 
or may be sent on approval. 


An account of Miss Miller’s work may be 
found in THe Art Dicest for Mid-October; 
she has shown her prints and given lecture 
demonstrations of the making of Japanese 
Wood Blocks, before such organizations as the 
Print Club of Philadelphia, and the Japan 
Society of Boston. Exhibitions and a limited 
number of demonstration lectures may 
secured through her publishers, THE PRINT 
CORNER. 
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in the Realm 


of Rare Books and Manuscripts 





Balzac Relics 


A collection of literary and artistic relics 
of Honoré de Balzac, the French novelist, 
has been acquired by Gabriel Wells and 
transferred from Paris to New York. The 
relics all came down from Balzac’s elder 
sister, Mme. de Surville, and were the prop- 
erty of her only surviving grandchild. The 
artistic items, six in number, are to be pre- 
sented by Mr. Wells to the Maison de Bal- 
zac at Passy, in which he has long had an 
active interest. They include: the original 
plaster cast of Balzac’s hand, the Balzac 
seal, a drawing of the novelist by David 
d’Angers, and three portraits. 

The London Times describes the literary 
relics which have come to this country: 
“There is a set of the collected editions of 
Balzac’s works in 20 volumes, of which nine 
are inscribed to his mother. The copy of the 
first edition in the original wrappers of ‘Le 
Foyer de l’Opéra,’ 1840, is also inscribed, 
‘4 ma bonne mére.’ Of the two first parts 
of ‘Les Contes Drolatiques,’ 1832-3, in the 
original wrappers, the second is inscribed to 
‘his mother. 

“There are many sets of corrected proofs. 
Of ‘La Bourse’ there are 32 leaves of cor- 
rected proof and two pages large quarto of 
the original manuscript. Of ‘Illusions Per- 
dues, there are 16 pages of corrected 
proof of the second book, inscribed ‘a Victor 
Hugo,’ and of the same work also there are 
502 pages of corrected proof, inscribed to 
Monsieur. de Margonne. There are also 256 
similar pages of ‘Beatrice’; 400 pages of the 
‘Memoires de deux Jeunes Massées’; 84 
pages of ‘La Double Famille,’ inscribed to 
Charles Nodier; 50 pages of ‘Le Contrat de 
Mariage’ and also very numerous similar 
proofs of ‘Gobsek,’ ‘La Vendetta,’ ‘Pierrette,’ 
‘La Femme de Trente Ans’ (inscribed ‘a 
Louis Boulanger’) ; of ‘Ursule Mirouet,’ and 
of ‘Eugéne Grandet.’ 

“Among the Balzac first editions there is 
a set of the ‘CEuvres de Jeunesse,’ in 12 
volumes ; and ‘Louis Lambert,’ 1838, first sep- 
arate edition, one of the few copies on yellow 
paper, uncut, and in the original wrapper, 
inscribed to his mother. The whole collec- 
tion forms a unique series of relics of one 
of the world’s greatest novelists. Outside 
France. probably the most extensive Balzac 
collection in the world is that at the Chicago 
Library. The Pierpont Morgan Library in 
New York has several Balzac manuscripts, 
and there are others in various public and 
private libraries in the United States. 
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For the Nation 


Representative Ross A. Collins has intro- 
duced into the House a bill providing for 
the purchase by the government of 3,000 
items from the famous collection of XVth 
century incunabula of Dr. H. F. Vollbehr 
for presentation to the Library of Congress. 
The bill calls for an appropriation of $1,500,- 
000, about half what the collection would 
bring in the open market if broken up. If 
successful, the purchase will be known as 
the Herbert Putnam collection, in honor of 
Dr. Putnam’s 30 years of service as head 
of the national library. 

The Vollbehr collection is the most valu- 
able aggregation of XVth century books in 
the world, covering the first printed volumes 
from about 1450 to 1500. While on exhibi- 
tion in various American cities it attracted 
nation wide attention. Several years ago 
Dr. Vollbehr announced that he was willing 
to present his collection to the library pro- 
vided some patron of the arts would con- 
tribute half the cost. So far no one has 
come forward to make the gift possible. 
“Collins feels,” wrote Oliver McKee, Jr., 
in the Boston Transcript, “that the time has 
come when Congress instead of merely vot- 
ing money for public buildings, should spend 
some money to give the Library of Congress 
and other institutions of the government 
collections such as that owned by Dr. Voll- 
behr. A library, like a museum, is some- 
thing more than bricks and mortar, he feels, 
and the government could well afford to 
purchase more than it does for its institu- 
tions.” 


Scott’s Unfinished Novel 


The manuscript of Sir Walter Scott’s un- 
finished novel, “Siege of Malta,” has been 
sold by his grandson, Gen. Walter Maxwell 
Scott, to F. J. Sheed, London publisher. 
The price, said to be the highest ever paid 
for a Scott item, was not made public. It is 
believed that the story, after being locked 
up at Abbotsford for nearly 100 years, will 
be published by Mr. Sheed for the centenary 
of the novelist’s death in 1932. 

The “Siege of Malta” consists of 150 
closely written manuscript pages and re- 
veals Scott at the height of his story-telling 
power. In it he gives a vivid description of 
the great attack on the island by the Turks 
in 1565, in which the Knights of St. John 
withstood a four month’s siege and checked 
the advance of the Moslem invasion of 
Southern Europe. The text has heretofore 
been kept secret by Scott’s descendants, but 
its existence has long been known from 














THE BRICK ROW 
BOOK SHOP, Inc. 


Rare and Choice Books, 
New and Old 
Association Items, 
Autographs, etc. 


Catalogues on Request 


42 East sorx St. New Yorx 


entries in his “Journal.” Under date of Jan. 
6 to 12, Scott wrote, “I have written a great 
many pages of the ‘Siege of Malta,’ which 
I think will succeed.” 


Buys Rare Law Works 


Through a special grant of money from 
Columbia University, Columbia School of 
Law has acquired the library of 4,250 vol- 
umes dealing with local laws in medieval 
Germany, collected by von Richthofen, a 
German scholar who died in 1888. The pur- 
chase will be added to a collection begun 
six years ago with the buying of material 
relating to the ancient local laws of France. 








Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
search for any rare book or manuscript for 
a reader. Address: 9 East 59th St. 
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SCRAPBOOR 
A complete scrap 


library indexed to easily find:— 
children, men, women, trees, birds, 
homes, trains, boats, animals an 

foreign lands in individual sketches 
and as parts of decorative draw- 
ings... 104 loose leaf pages, size 
9” x12", filled with every manner of 
sketches, designs,decorative motifs, 
modern alphabets, monograms, and 
initials. In all, practically every- 
thing to supply dhe inspiration and 
ideas needed in your daily work. 


This convenient reference library 
of ideas will save you both time and 
patience in looking for material to 
express the creative ideas in your 
mind. The complete portfolio is 

riced at $7.50. And you may 
baa your money back if you are 
not satisfied. 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 





“Vie de Delacroix” 


Fleury, Paris, has brought out in three 
volumes Raymond Escholier’s “Vie de De- 
lacroix.” André Maurois, reviewing the work 
for the New York Times, was very compli- 
mentary, especially towards the reproduc- 
tions in color, “an indispensable part of the 
book since the subject is a painter.” 

“Every thing in it is fascinating,” he con- 
tinued; “the history of the subject, who 
undoubtedly was the son of Talleyrand; 
his artistic independence, as a result of 
which he was always fighting the officially 
recognized painters and the Institut; his 
friends, who included Stendhal, George 
Sand, Hugo and Musset; and finally the 
profundity of his ideas. 

“M. Escholier has given us much hitherto 
unpublished matter as well as some of 
Delacroix’s remarks as noted by George 
Sand. She, incidentally, is a woman who 
gains in stature as time passes. Whether we 
study the life of Flaubert, of Turgeniev or 
of Delacroix we always find the Lady of 
Nohant intelligent, helpful, understanding. 
She was dangerous for the men whom she 
loved, but she was very kind to those whom 
she did not love. 

“Much might be said of the artistic doc- 
trines of Delacroix. He detested M. Ingres, 
who returned the sentiment. He maintained 
that realism in art is an absurdity, that 
nature never is a work of art, that the 
artist should create and not merely copy a 
model. ‘If you would imitate life,’ he said, 
‘you should become a sculptor, get the exact 
outlines of a man, polish your statue and 
give it life by various devices; then you 
will be a true realist.’ ” 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly have any art book not out of print 
sent to any reader at the regular price. Ad- 
dress: THE Art Dicest, 9 East soth St. 








ITALIAN PAINTERS 


of the 
RENAISSANCE 
by 
BERNARD BERENSON 


Four volumes in one, $4.50 


aie erence book on Renaissance 
painting is an event at all times. 
Here is an edition in one volume of 
five important essays (hitherto avail- 
able only in an expensive four-volume 
set) with 16 half-tone illustrations 
and a list of the galleries in which 
important paintings hang. 
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To all those who will see the great Italian 

exhibition at Burlington House, London, this 

winter, ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE 
will prove invaluable 
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Italian Guide 


A. F. Clutton-Brock has written an excel- 
lent guide for anybody wishing to follow on 
the lines of artistic development the exhibi- 
tion of Italian art at Burlington House 
(“Italian Painting’; London; Faber & 
Faber; 50c). Starting with Cimabue and 
Giotto, he continues through the late Vene- 
tians, presenting the schools and individual 
artists in just proportion. 

“Clutton-Brock writes concisely and en- 
tertainingly,” said the London Times, “driv- 
ing home his points with homely illustration. 
Mantegna’s ‘rocky style, ‘character telling 
by handwriting’ of the Sienese line, the 
‘melancholy grandeur’ of Castagno, - the 
‘metallic’ quality of the Ferrarese painters, 
and the ‘deliberate flimsiness’ of Tiepolo are 
cases in point.” 





A Canadian Artist 


A Canadian artist is introduced to the 
American public in “Elijah” (New York; 
William Edwin Rudge; $10), a volume in 
which the prophet is secondary to the strik- 
ing pen and ink drawings by Bertram Brook- 
er. Of particular interest is the artist’s 
translation of the supernatural forces, ex- 
pressed by an apparent use of dynamic 
symmetry in white lines superimposed on 
the depicted scene. 

It is the outdoor world which intrigues 
this artist’s pen, sometimes to the detriment 
of the human beings who lack the strength 
of the hills and the sharpness of the light- 
ning from heaven. Nine episodes from the 
story of Elijah are treated in the book, 
which prints a single Bible verse opposite 
its illustrative drawing. 





“New Art Books” 


A new departure in courses offered by the 
Metropolitan Museum is a series of lectures 
on the newest art books, starting Feb. 6, at 
10:30 a. m. and continuing for 15 consecutive 
Thursdays, by Prof. A. Philip McMahon of 
New York University. At each lecture 
several of the more important new books 
will be outlined, their scope and contents 
noted, and their purpose developed. 

Among the books discussed at the initial 
session will be: “The New Arts,” published 
by W. W. Norton Co.; “The Metropolis of 
Tomorrow,” by Hugh Ferris, and “Modern 
Architecture,” by Henry Russell Hitchcock. 
Tickets must be obtained in advance, either 
at the Metropolitan Museum or at New York 
University. 
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Early Americans 


Following his early presentation of “Con- 
temporary American Portrait Painters,” 
published last year by William Edwin Rudge, 
Cuthbert Lee has now brought together 
“Early American Portrait Painters” (New 
Haven; Yale University Press; $10). In it 
Mr. Lee deals with the life and work of 
14 outstanding artists of Revolutionary 
times. To each of them he devotes two 
chapters: one, a long and evaluating dis- 
cussion of his life as it affected his work; 
the other, a descriptive summary of his por- 
traits now on display in public collections, 

The text is illustrated by an attractive 
set of reproductions. Not only is the: exist- 
ing portrait shown, but often a separate re- 
production of the detail has been added so 
that the actual effect of time and restoration 
may be seen. 





An Arthur Symons Book 


In “From Toulouse-Lautrec to Rodin” 
(London; The Bodley Head; $4.75), Arthur 
Symons has grouped 13 essays dealing with 
that generation of Parisian artists who 
flourished before the influence of Cézanne. 
Besides the long and important chapter on 
Toulouse-Lautrec, the author writes of. the 
great figures of Degas, Manet, Rodin, 
Daumier and gives brilliant little glimpses of 
lesser known artists. 
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Figure Construction is based on the prin- 
ciple that the rapid execution of each 
stroke will produce skill and technique 
in much less time than the laborious 
and painstaking method so often used. 
Each idea was thoroughly tested with 
life classes at Columbia University 
under the supervision of the author. 
Figure Construction has been endorsed 
by the leading artists, teachers of art, 
and educators in the count 
124 pages; more than 75 Tecnsationss 
list price, $2.50 
SEND NO MONEY Mail this Coupon 


Pay on Arrival 
GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 

20 W. 47th St., New York, N.Y. 
Shines send me “Figure Construction.” I will 
pay postman $2.50 on arrival. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 














“A Wider Field” 


The School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, 
New Jersey, in a prospectus addressed to 
“young people who look forward to a career 
in art, and to their parents,” makes an 
appeal for the cause of industrial art: 
“Art as a profession or career, offers wider 
opportunities for interesting and lucrative 
employment than is generally realized. It 
has long been the aim of art schools to train 
painters and sculptors, but times have 
changed. The American public is now 
appreciative of art in other fields in which 
the art trained may find employment. 

“Art schools, while not neglecting the 
training of the professional artist, must now 
also train students for this wider field. 
Many openings for employment occur in 
manufacture and commerce, where, but a 
few years ago, an art training had no 
place. Among these may be mentioned: the 
designer for industry, for everything manu- 
factured is designed in advance and manu- 
facturers are giving more thought to the 
beauty of their products; the commercial 
or advertising designer, for advertising is 
now depending largely upon its art-appeal 
to attract attention; the illustrator for peri- 
odicals; the designer of covers and posters 
advertising every conceivable commodity; 
membership on the sales staffs of stores and 
shops, where a knowledge of art is necessary 
in dealing with educated customers. All 
these and many other professions call for 
the knowledge and skill of the art trained. 

“To a certain extent a student may pre- 
pare himself for any one of the above lines 
of endeavor, but to achieve the greatest 
success, financial and otherwise, he must 
have the all-round art education to be ob- 
tained in an art school alive to the needs 
of the times.... 

“Manufacturers and business men should 
select promising young people and send them 
to an art school. Upon the completion of 
their studies they should employ them in 
their organizations, where, in ways both 
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The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 

THE OLDEST ART SCHOOL IN AMERICA 

FACULTY OF EMINENT ARTISTS 

The SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA opens its 124th season October 7th. Registration 
at any time after September 15th. 
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THE OLD MASTERS’ VISION 


means success for artists who have failed and 
appreciation and ownership of the best art by the public. 


A new device enables child, amateur and artist to see the same effects and thus 
correct all errors until perfect vision discards all tests and anyone may paint 
Nature without copy, theory, prescribed technique or even artistic talent. 


This first aid of Science to Art as used in the 


CROSS SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


gives in weeks true values and color not gained 
in years by old methods of Art School study. 


1000 xowtaxwc HOME COURSE 


Commercial Artists, illustrators, portrait and landscape painters and Art Teachers 
assert gain from this course not made in years of study in the best Art Schools. 
Though not a short-cut to creative art “The method helps students to see in hours 
what usually takes months and years.” (Boston Globe) 

In place of theory and teachers’ eyes, the student uses his own eyes for practice 
that is efficient beyond belief. Used by noted Artists and Schools. College Credits. 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, 7° iaine”” 


All the year 











michel jacobs 








FORMA SCHODL 
ARTS “CRAFTS 


INCORPORATED 








IN DELIGHTFUL CALIFORNIA 


AN ACCREDITED ART SCHOOL offering courses— 
leading to the Bachelor’s degree—in Fine Arts, Ap- 
plied Arts, and Art Education. 


SPRING TERM NOW IN SESSION 
Summer School: June 30 to August 8 


Write F. H. Meyer, Director, for catalogs 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 








DESIGNERS ART 


School for Professional Training in Fine 
Arts and Desi 
L. Frank, J. G. Camel’ Olecstans 
Register Now for Evening and 
Saturday Afternoon Classes 
Register Now Send for catalog D 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











european-african 
painting tour 


To France, Spain, Morocco, Algeria, Italy. Six months tour, from 00 
May 22 to November 7, 1930 all expenses paid, including tuition, Sf 500.~°° 


Part of this tour can be taken at a proportional reduction. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet A. J. 
metropolitan art school, 58 west §7th st., new york 


Michel Jacobs, director and author of the Art of Color, Study of color, Art of Composi- 
tion. A simple application of Dynamic Symmetry. Individual instruction, Life Portrait, 
D ‘ 


h Poster, Fabric Design, Costume Design and Interior Decoration. Send for Catalog 






























FINE APPLIED 
Ye a 

Aue CUALLES oe 

. MLUSTRATION costume 





HANDICRAFTS 
ADVERTISING TEACHER'S TRAINING 
CEORCE W. MORRISON, DIR. 














HENRY B. SNELL 


SUMMER ART CLASS 


Berchtesgaden in the Bavarian Alps including Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. Sailing July 3rd. Returning Sept. 8th. 


Send for descriptive announcements to 


The Boyd Tours 


724 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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direct and indirect, they will prove them- PRATT INSTITUTE = 
selves invaluable in meeting the competition School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Gl Y W IGGINS of other manufacturers who, in constantly Brooklyn, New York 
. - A Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 
increasing numbers, are employing the art ing Design, Fashion Illustration, 
trained.” Interior Decoration, Industria] 
SUMMER SCHOOL ° Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
| — Construction, ag 
| ° tural Design. 35 Studios. 70 
LYME, CONN. A Proletarian School oa jackznenens. (sr Year. . 
. . ° EAU, arector 
The art school of the Educational Alliance 
is now holding its 15th annual exhibition at . ° : 
June 15 to September 15 he coume, 40 nat Moestees: tiie Waa: Commercial Illustration Studios 
This is the nation’s most proletarian art Se ee ee 
4 p taught by experienced artists. Individual instruc. 
pyy school. It is for the sons and daughters of tion. Modern and practical method. Day and 
ress: : hei evening classes. 
226 W. 59th St.. N. Y. Ci workers, and labor unions have shown their » Fico nagliine Beet 
. 99th St., N. ¥. City interest by providing scholarships and do- adie stm: iekaies Olle: 1 
nations. Tuition is $1 a month. 1 West 47th Street, New York City - 











The school was started in 1914 with two 
pupils in an evening class that met twice 
a week. Now. 150 pupils attend morning, 
afternoon and evening classes. Some of 
the alumni who have attained recognition 
have sent pictures to the present exhibition, 
among them Saul Berman, Peter Blume 
and Chaim Gross. 








Develop Your 
Artistic Talents 


All the regular Art Courses. Also Interior Decoration, 
Weaving, Book Binding, Pottery, Metal Working. For 
catalog; address E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 24 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY-ST.LOUIS 


The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Winter and Summer Courses t 

Special Classes planned for Teachers f 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration are taught in shortest time com- 
patible with thoroughness. Day and ; 
Evening Courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
and Painting Class. Incorporated under 
Regents. Certificates given on comple- 
tion of course. Send for Catalog D. 














PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN Baltimore School Art s6to Bevadway (near sand %.) New York 
FOR WOMEN eo : 
; The exhibition of school children’s art, 
ssitalieeh eames to Mamie industrial and shown recently at the Baltimore Museum, THE SCHOOL OF 
tnccrior ‘Decoration. Fashise Ilestraton and Ges- | | 225 been requested by a number of cities INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
tume Design. Illustration. Normal Art. All branches and an itinerary is being worked out. Cities TRENTON, NEW JERSEY I 
of the Fine Arts. i N ; 
Broad and Master Streets Write for Catalog tk ged oO 1 i Colorado, and A limited ameter of ren 4 scholarships for 1 
° serious students 











: Send for copy of “‘Art as a Profession” 
UNIV. OF DENVER DEP’T OF ART 


(CHAPPELL SCHOOL) 


Fall Term—Sept. 9, 1929—Jan. 24, 1930 
34 Courses in Art for University Students desiring 


THe Art Dicest has become a directory 
of the art schools of America. 











MARYLAND INSTITUTE 








a B.A. ene and = ~~ =e = ‘gen yl 1925-1930 2ND TERM Baltimore, Md. 
siring a iploma from the 001, atalog 
sent on request. NAI IM M. LOS Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 


1300 Logan Street, Denver, Colorado 





Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
tation, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request 





SCHOOL OF ART 


OPENED - 


Th Fund al Training in 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING - PAINTING 
Constructive Anatomy 
DAY, EVENING AND SUMMER CLASSES 























New low-priced Section in the 


ARCHIPENKO. ART SCHOOL 


16 West 61st St., New York 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 








SCULP PAINTIN 
vag Ma ceenie 1947 BROADWAY Phone Trafalgar 0022 INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN | 
from 1 to 4:30 P.M. New York City Write for Circular ART AND STAGE CRAFT 





























Catalog on Request 
1624 H Street, N. W. 





Washington, D. C. 











a3 SUMMER SESSION 
.- BEGINS JUNE 30™ 
€VERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 


INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 







THE DALLAS ART INSTITUTE 


1215% Main Street Dallas, Texas 





Courses in 


tiake money taking pictures. Prepare | wy J during 
spare time. Also earn while you a. 


No jence 
jew easy method. Nothing ees like it. 
Send at once for free book, Op, in Modern 
Photography, and full particulars. 








CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


RNTZ 





Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration and Com- 
mercial Art. Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes 





1s souTH MICHIGAN AVE. =. CHICAGO 





OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


en OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 


nar AChE OF ART 


Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration. Professional Development 
under successful artists saves time. Studios are 
sky and north lighted. Modern equipment. Euro- 











Dent. 3391 » 2601 Michigan 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


Practical “Study Studio” 
instruction in Advertising 
Art, Illustration, Life, Lettering and_De- 
sign, Fashions, interior Decoration, Lay- 
out & Art Directing. Two-year and short A 


courses. Individual attention. ay of 
international reputation. Student body of ADAM DABROWSKI STUDIO 
241 Fulton St., at Clark St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 






























SCHOOL OF WOOD CARVING 





irectors— 
Harry L. Timmins—Frank H. Teace. 
American Academy of Art 


Dept. 40, 1125 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher Train- 
ing, Advertising Art, Illustration, 
Interior and Industrial Design. Next 
Term, February 10, 1930 

For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 

Dept. A. D., 438 Jefferson St., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


pean tours. Extension Courses. Spring, Summer 
and Winter Terms. New Catalog: address 
Cor. Secretary, 230 East Ohio St., Chicago 


— 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. Pottery. 
Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 

Catalogue sent on request 


H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 
ggpeoneergpe penne acne, 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 


OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, DESIGN, 





























BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 
32 W. Dale St. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Summer Term—June oth until September 
FACULTY 
Ernest Lawson, N.A. “es Davey, 


Landscape Life 
Lloyd Moylan W. P. McCrossin, M.D. 
Winter Classes Anatomy as Applied to Art 

Ina D. Waterman, B.A., Director 


Write for Catalogue 














SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Advanced classes in Painting, Drawing, Design, 
Illustration. Instruction in Interior Decoration, 
Domestic Architecture, Dynamic Symmetry, and 
Commercial Illustration. Afternoon classes in 


ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor's 
Cou 4 


Tse d in other states. Regis- 





















an Fee $70.00 a year. Jewelry and Pottery. Evening classes. Residen- INTERIOR DECORATION, JEWELRY AND 
Address: tial department at Stuart Club offering cultural METAL WORK 
The President's Office, Ohio University subjects under university professors. Catalog. Information on request 
ATHENS, OHIO Karnertne D. Cutt, Director BOSTON, MASS. 


234 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN, 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT CAR- 
TOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 





os 





Commercial Art School 


A treat to the Art lovers, and to those that want 
to make Art their profession. Our school is the only 
one of its kind to offer this to the public. 
COURSE CONSISTS OF 

Free Hand Drawing and Designing, Mixing Colors, 
The Art of Crackle Finishing, Proper Use of Colors, 
Painting Furniture, Shading and Striping, Using 
Gold Leaf, Composition of Design, Restoring Antique 
Lacquers, Refinishing Furniture, Chinese Raised 
Lacquering, Painting on Back of Glass, Silhouette 
Painting, General Flower Painting. 

We give you personal criticism and hand-made 
plate to go by, not a lot of printed matter to 
puzzle over. Our method is easy. 

Write for information. 


JOSEPH LACEY 


1034 PINE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Corcoran School of Art 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $15.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and A y. Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S$. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, Carl C. Mose, George M. Jenkins, M.D. 
For information and Prospectus, address 

MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 








Course in Taste 


Instead of endeavoring to teach untalented 
students to draw, an attempt will be made by 
the Board of Education of New York City 
to show them how to appreciate the art of 
others. This revolution in art education will 
start next September when a compulsory 
course in taste will be introduced to the 
city’s 170,000 high school students. Courses 
in drawing and design will be reserved for 
pupils with marked talent. 

Forest Grant, director of art for the Board 
of Education, said in his announcement that 
only Io percent of high school students had 
any conception of what art was about. Less 
than 3 percent gave their lives to artistic 
endeavor. “The new course will reveal what 
is good taste and what is not in everything 
from table manners to the arrangement of 
furniture,” he said. 

“However, we aim not alone to engender 
a love of beauty, to develop good taste, to 
enrich life and train for leisure, but also to 
encourage talent and to gratify the desire to 
create. The course will cover art in in- 
dustry, color, design, dress, the theatre, the 
graphic arts, painting, printing and advertis- 
ing art, sculpture, architecture, community 
art, art in the home, in school and in the 
business office.” 





School Is 10 Years Old 


With the reopening of the winter term, 
the Scott Carbee School, Boston, offering 
intensive and varied courses in all branches 
of art, marked its 10th year. " 








ART SCHOOL 


of the Detroit Society 


of Arts and Crafts 

Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. Catalog 
_ On request. 

E. A. Gurry, Dir., 50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 











California School of Fine Arts 


Chestnut and Jones Streets 

San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California. Fall 
term now in session. Professional courses in the 
fine and applied arts; Normal Teachers’ Course. 
Write for illustrated catalogue 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 








RALPH M. PEARSON 


DESIGN WORKSHOP and Pictorial Analysis courses. 
Modern Creative theory and practice. 
Catalogues on request. 


NEW SCHOOL OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 
465 West 23d Street, New York City 








WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Henryette L. Stadelman Douglas Duer 

Ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Stanley M. Arthurs N. C. Wyeth 


Catalogue on request 





HIGH LIGHTS OF 
ARCHITECTURE IS 
ONE OF EIGHTEEN 
NEW BRIDGMAN 
BOOKS PRICE $2.50 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


BRIDGMAN PUBLISHERS 
PELHAM NEW YORK 




















SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


ALBERT HERTER, A.N.A. 
President 


FRANK MORLEY FLETCHER 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ARTS 
DECORATIVE DESIGN—CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTING 

WOOD BLOCK PRINTING—ETCHING 
ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Illustrated Catalog 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


























A. K. GROSS 


VISION-TRAINING SCHOOL gives artists success 
after twenty years of failure; saves this time for 
students. 900 now gaining faster at home than in 
schools by old ways. Illustration, Portrait, Land- 
scape. Personal or by mail. Address CROSS ART 
SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 








MUSIC, DRAMA, AND ART 

Summer Session, Mills College, California 
Drawing, painting, design, color, public 
school art. Complete program of 
courses in Music and Drama. Aca- 
demic Credit, Co-educational. A Resi- 
dence College. Six weeks, June 30- 

August 9, 1930. Address: 

Miss Mary Dewees, Secretary 

Summer ScHoo. or Music, Drama anpd Art, 











Mitts Coirece, CaLirorNia 























é STUDY & 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


and 


PENN PUBLIC SCHOOL ART SUMMER 


Midst Pennsylvania’s beautiful mountains 
STATE June 30 to August 8 SESSION 


Write for special announcement to 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
~ THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 




















Scott Carbee 
school ot ART 


Personal Daily Instruction—lIllustra- 
tion, Drawing, Painting, Portrait, Still 
o Life, Commercial and Costume Desiga. 
Day and Evening Classes. Placements. 
Scholarships. Enroll Now. 
Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Aveg., Boston 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 
BY THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPART- 
MENT OF THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM : 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Illus- 
trated catalog upon request. 



















NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 38th year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster and 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Advanced 
Design. Costume Sketch and Life Class, Historic 
Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PAINTING, INTERIOR DECORA- 
TION, DESIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION AND 
COMMERCIAL ART, Pus. SCHOOL ART. Leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

SUMMER SESSION JULY 2 TO AUGUST 9 
HarRotD L. BUTLER, Dean Syracuse, N.Y. 








XAVIER J. BARILE 
STUDIO CLASSES 


Portrait Painting, Drawing—Saturday. Sunday 
morning—Figure Composition. Monday evening— 
Sketch Class. Private lessons by appointment. 
Landscape, Still Life, Etching, Portrait, Figure. 
Write for folder. Secretary, X. J. BaRILE, 7 West 
14th Street, New York City. 








School of the Dayton Art Institute 
Tenth Year 

Full-time four-year courses in Painting, Sculp- 

ture, Design, Commercial and the Graphic Arts. 

Night Classes in above courses and Metal Arts. 
Special College Credit Courses in 
affiliation with Wittenberg College 
SIEGFRIED R. WENG, Director 

Circular of information on request to the 
ayton Art Institute, Dayton, 


VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 
Second Term Feb. 1 
Professional Courses—20 Instructors 
300 Students—4-Story Building 
Foreign Scholarships 
Booklet—44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





(Competitive exhibitions and exhibitions that present 
opportunities for artists to enter works are marked 
with two stars, thus **.) 

Birmingham, Ala. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 14—Wood-block prints, Frank H. Anderson. 

Feb. 14-28—Water-colors, Edith M. Brisac. 
**Mar.—Exhibit of wood-block and linoleum prints, 

Mobile, Ala. 
ALLIED ARTS GUILD— 
Feb.—Flower paintings (A. F. A.). 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS— 
To Feb. 18—Work of German school children (A. 
F. A.). 
Berkeley, Cal. 
BERKELEY ART MUSEUM— 

Feb.—Reproductions, old and modern masters, 
CASA DE MANANA— 

To Feb.—Hand-wrought metal, 

nese batiks. 

Feb. 16-28—Paintings and water-colors, Forrest Brissey. 

Fresno, Cal. 
FRESNO STATE COLLEGE— 
To Feb. 8—Work by German 
F. A.). 


Harry Dixon; Japa- 


school children (A. 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 

LAGUNA BEACH GALLERY— 

To Mar. 31—Exhibition by members of Laguna Beach 
Art Association. 

La Jolla, Cal. 

ZA JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION— 

Feb.—Marcia Braune. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

ZOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 

Feb.—Permanent collection. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 

Feb.-Mar.—General exhibition of Cal. 

BILTMORE SALON— 

To Feb. 15—Exhibition, Walter Koeniger. 

BRAXTON GALLERIES (Hollywood)— 

Feb.—Modern sculpture. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERY— 

**Apr. 27-Mar. 19—Bookplate Association International 
prize competition and 6th annual exhibition. Clos- 
ing date, Apr. 10. 

Oakland, Cal. 

OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 

Feb.—Permanent collection. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 

Feb.—6th annual exhibition by Pasadena artists. 

GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Loan exhibition, Grand Central Art Galleries ; 
Cal. landscapes, Aaron Kilpatrick; marines, Leon 
Bonnet; portraits, C. H. A. Ayers. 

San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY— 

Feb.—Paintings, Rudolph Treutler; 
artists; mural paintings, (A. F. A. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR — 

Feb.—Permanent collection; Mildred Anna Williams’ 
collection; Cal. paintings and sculpture; Oriental 
works of art. 

GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 

To Feb. 17—Sculpture and drawings, Adaline Kent: 
oils and water-colors, John and Florence Tufts. 

Feb. 19-Mar. 5—Oils, Rinaldo Cuneo. 

PAUL ELDER & CO. 

Feb. 3-24—Original ske:ches and etchings of Cal. 
homes and gardens. 


painting. 


contemporary 
). 















WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


STUDIO OIL 
COLOURS 





100 years. 


Unsurpassed for Bril- 
liancy and Perma- 
| mency. 

On a Quality basis they 
are the lowest priced 


COLOU RS: Colours obtainable. 


i? Ask your Dealer or Send 
10 cts. for complete Cata- 
logue of Artists’ Materials. 
Special proposition for 
schools. 


NSOR-NEWTON 


INCORPORATED 


Everything for the Artist 


31 East 172StT. NEw YoRK 























S. & G. GUMP CO.— 
To Feb. 8—Etchings, Howard Moorpark. 
Feb. 10-22—Paintings, Maurice Braun. 
CAL. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb.—Modern French art. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE GALLERY— 
To Feb. 8—Paintings, Lilia Tuckermann. 
Feb. 10-22—Paintings, Funice MacLennan. 
SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL OF ARTS— 
Feb. 13-28—Work by German school children (A. 
F. A.). 
Seabright, Cal. 
SANTA CRUZ ART LEAGUE— 
To Feb. 16—Third annual exhibition. 
Denver, Col. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
Feb.—International exhibit of contemporary painting. 
Hartford, Conn. 
MORGAN MEMORIAL— 
Feb. 15-Mar. i—2nd annual _ exhibition, 
Painters and Sculptors of Hartford. 
New Haven, Conn. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
**Peb. 17-Mar. 15—New Haven Paint and Clay Club 
29th annual exhibition. 
Wilmington, Del. 
SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb. 26-Mar. 12—Work of N. C. Wyeth. 
Washington, D.C. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Old English aquatints in color. 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
To Feb. 23—Drypoints, Rodney Thomson and Ben- 
son B. Moore. 
Feb. 24-Mar. 23—Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Hall, etch- 
ings and wood-blocks in color. 
YORKE GALLERY— 
Feb.—Exhibition of paintings. 
CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 
To Feb. 11—Murals, H. Siddons ibies. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
FINE ARTS SOCIETY— 
Feb. 11-22—Landscape Club’s “A” Circuit. 
Orlando, Fla. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
To Feb. 11—Grand Central Galleries’ 
Feb. 15-28—Paintings, Flliott Clarke. 
Feb.—Water-colors, Mrs. E. S. Marsh. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Women 


exhibit. 


ART CLUB— 
Feb. 18-Mar. 18—Contemporary American artists 
(A. F. A.). 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE— 
Feb. 7-21—1930 water-color Rotary (A. F. A.). 


Tampa, Fla. 
SOUTH FLORIDA FAIR— 
To Feb. 8—Landscape Club’s “A” Circuit. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM— 
Feb. 10-24—Association of Georgia Artists. 


Savannah, Ga. 
TELFAIR ACADEMY OF ARTS— 
To. Feb. 9—Association of Georgia Artists. 
Feb. 9-28—Etchings, Misses Venier and Rhett. 


Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

**To Mar. 9—2o0th annual International exhibition of 
etchings, auspices of Chicago Society of Etchers; 
35th annual exhibition by artists of Chicago and 
vicinity. 

ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON— 

Feb.—Etchings and prints of Chicago. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 

To Feb. 18—Oil paintings, Edgar Forkner, Alexis J. 
Fournier, Randolph L. Coats, Wm. Forsyth. 
Feb. 24-Mar. 15—Exhibition, eight artist members. 

CARSON PIRIE & CO. 

Feb.—Old English sporting prints. 

ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO— 

Feb. 7-21—Paintings, Friesz and Norman Jacobsen; 
silhouettes, Ugo Mochi. 

MARSHALL FIELD GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 12—6th annual Hoosier Salon. 

PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB— 

Feb. 10—Water-colors, William Weir; oils and water- 
colors, Louis Weiner. 
Feb. 10-Mar. 10—Norwegian landscapes, Karl Ouren. 

CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES— 

Feb. 1-15—Paintings, Soutine. 
Feb. 15-28—Paintings, Survage. 

ROULLIER GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 24—Crayonstones, Bolton Brown. 
Decatur, Ill. 

INSTITUTE OF CIVIC ARTS— 

Feb.—Oils, Donald Wiltherstene ; water-colors, Frank 
D. Allison. 
Galesburg, Ill. 

CIVIC ART LEAGUE— 

To Feb. 13—Grand Central Galleries’ 
F. A.). 


exhibit (A. 


Peoria, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE— 
To Feb. 16—Paintings, Howard Giles. 
Feb. 16-Mar. 9—Architectural exhibit. 
Rockport, Ill. 
ROCKPORT ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Will Stevens. 








Springfield, rl. 
ART ASSOCIATION (Edward Place Galleries)— 

Feb.—Kiowa Indian art exhibition. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 

Feb.—Annual exhibition of Indiana architects’ work, 
architectural crafts; contemporary Norwegian 
prints, small sculptures in soap. 

PETTIS GALLERY— 
To Feb. 10—Oils, Alice Regester. 
Feb. 10-24—Landscapes, Reneé Barnes, 
Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Oriental art. 
Ames, Ia. 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE— 
To Feb. 10—Phila. water-color rotary (A. F. A.). 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 
Feb. 1-15—Paintings, Iowa artists. 
Feb. 15-28—Paintings, Wm. Schwartz. 
Clinton, Ia. 
WARTBURG COLLEGE— 
Feb. 1-15—Swiss paintings, Francois Gos (A. F. A.). 
Des Moines, Ia. 
ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS— 

Feb. 9-28—Leon Kroll. : 

Emporia, Kan. 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE— 
Feb.—Annual exhibition, North Shore Arts Associa- 
tion (A. F. A.). 
Manhattan, Kan. 
KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE— 
Feb. 10-Mar. 3—Phila. Chapter A. I. A. (A. F. A.). 
Wichita, Kan. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 

Feb.—Drawings, Los Angeles 

F. A.). 


school children (A. 


Louisville, Ky. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Contemporary prints; photographs of Greece 
(A, F. A.). 
New Orleans, La. 
ARTS & CRAFTS CLUB— 
Feb. 1-15—Fellowship exhibition. 
Feb. 15-28—Old Louisiana portraits. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
**Apr. 2-30—Members, Southern States Art League, 
1oth annual exhibition. 
Feb.—Paintings, Ernest Blumenschein. 
Shreveport, La. 
ART CLUB— 
Feb. 4-16—7th “A” 
States Art League. 
Portland, Me. 
L. D. M. SWEAT MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM— 
Mar. 1-30—Portland Society of Art, annual spring 
exhibition. Closing date, Feb. 20. 
Apr. 18-May 19—International Photographic Salon. 
Winnepeg, Man. 
RICHARDSON GALLERIES— 
Feb.—sth annual, Manitoba Soc. of Artists. 
Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
Mar. 1-30—33rd annual exhibition, Baltimore Water- 
Color Club. Closing date, Feb. 17. Address, 
Museum of Art, Wyman Park. 


Circuit exhibition, Southern 


To Feb. 17—Foreign section of Carnegie 28th In- 
ternational; Jacob Epstein collection of Old 
Masters. 


PURNELL GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Contemporary etchings; old paintings. 
Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

Feb.—XVIIIth century French color prints; etchings, 
woodcuts, books illustrated by Lepére; XVth cen- 
tury wood and metal cuts lent by James C. Mc- 
Guire. 

BOSTON ART CLUB— 

To Feb. 15—Contemporary American oils. 

CASSON GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Paintings, Maj. Dugmore, 
Stanley W. Woodward; etchings. 

DOLL & RICHARDS, INC.— 

To Feb. 11—Ship paintings, Frank Vining Smith. 

Feb. 12-25—Aquarelles, Karoly Fulop. 

Feb. 19-Mar. 4—Water-colors, Mary Lincoln Orr. 

GOODMAN, FINE PRINTS— 

Feb. 3-Mar. 1—Early German XVth century wood- 
cuts. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 

To Feb. 15—Water-colors by members. 

Feb. 17-Mar. 1—Paintings, Marguerite Pearson; 
sculpture, Mary O. Bowditch, Amelia Peabody. 

GRACE HORNE’S GALLERIES— 


H. R. Beekman, 


To Feb. 15—Portraits, Martha Crocker; landscapes, 
Arthur G. Burton. 
Feb. 17-Mar. 1—Water-colors, Roger Hayward; 


modern prints. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB— 
To Feb. 13—Paintings and 
Carson. 
ROBERT M. VOSE— 
Feb.—Exhibition of paintings. 
MRS. PANCOAST GALLERY— 
To Feb. 14—Kroll, Kent, Karfiol, Moffett. 
Feb. 15-28—Sloan, Brumback, Kuhn, Hawthorne. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS— 
Feb. 27-Mar. 12—Bookplates, 
Sacker. 


water-colors, Frank 


drawings, Amy M. 
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ONI GALLERIES— 
ag #0 ite—Reproductions of classical and modern 





statuary. 

4 JOY STREET GALLERY— ‘ 

Feb. 9-28—Boston Society of Independent Artists. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
FOGG ART MUSEUM— 

Indefinite—Maya art, lent by Peabody Museum; 
etchings, Rembrandt van Rijn. 

To Feb. 13—Loan exhibition of Persian painting. 

Hingham Center, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 

Feb.—Etchings, Cathedral towns of France, 

Taylor Arms, Ernest Roth, André Smith. 
Springfield, Mass. 
CITY LIBRARY— 

Mar. 8-23—11th annual members exhibition, Spring- 

field Art League. Closing date, Mar. 1. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ART ASSOCIATION (Alumni Hall)— 
Feb.—Allied Artists of America. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN— 

Feb.—Exhibition of small sculpture. 

Detroit, Mich. 
HOTEL TULLER— 
**Feb. 28-Mar. 30—2nd annual exhibition, Society of 
Independent Artists. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ART ASSOCIATION— 

Feb—Paintings, Max Bohm; drawings, Mestrovic; 
American silk designs; paintings of New York, 
William S. Horton (A. F. A.). 

Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ART— 
Feb.—Annual exhibition, artists of Muskegon; paint- 
ings, Angel Zerraga, American illustrators. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Landscapes, marines, portraits (A. F. A.). 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL— 
Feb.—French peasant costumes (A. F. A.). 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 

To Feb. 15—Pillsbury collection, French etchings; 
etchings, Adrian Ostade. 

To Mar. 1—Sculpture, Numa Patlagean. 

Feb. 15-Mar. 15—Prints, Von Meckenem and 
Schongauer. 


John 


Jackson, Miss. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 23-Mar. Q—Southern States Art League ‘“‘A” 
Circuit. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Annual Midwestern artists’ exhibition. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Advertising art exhibition; International lith- 
ograph and engraving exhibition. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Portraits, Demetrios A. Trifyllis. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
**Mar. 9-Apr. 9—6th annual Post-Dispatch black and 
white competition. 


Omaha, Neb. 
ART INSTITUTE— 


Feb.—Cleveland artists. 
Manchester, N.H. 
CURRIER GALLERY OF ART— 
Feb.—Paintings of the sea, Galen J. Perrett. 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—Early and contemporary American prints. 
East Orange, N. J. 
ART CENTER OF THE ORANGES— 
Feb. 6-16—Architecture and sculpture. 
Feb. 20-Mar. 2—Oil paintings by members. 
Montclair, N.J. 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
To Feb. 9—Masks and paintings, W. T. Benda. 
Newark, N.J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— 
To Feb. 9—American water-colors. 
To Feb. 28—Modern American paintings; modern 
applied art. 
Feb. 8-23—Water-colors, Cleveland artists. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
ART ASSOCIATION (Public Library)— 
Feb. 9-23—Mestrovic, Carl Milles, Botzaris, Warnecke, 
loaned by Fifty-Sixth st. Galleries. 
Westfield, N.J. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
To Feb. 8—Garber, Bredin, Lathrop, Snell. 
Santa Fe, N.M. 
ART MUSEUM— ° 
Apr. 16-18—Exhibition in connection with convention 
of western branch of A. F. A. Address, Prof. 
Grummann, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
Feb.—Paintings, Willard Nash. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 9g 
Feb.—Contemporary Belgian painting, sculpture and 
graphic art; work of Indian artists. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—Work of Gari Melchers. 
*. cS. 23—Annual Salon of the Buffalo Camera 


Elmira, N.Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—Pastels, Waunita Smith. 


New York, N.Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 


XVIIIth and XIXth century; Winslow 

Homer; Arthur Boyd Houghton. 

Feb. 18-Mar. 30—Memorial exhibition of work by 

Arthur B. Davies. 

Feb.—English woodcuts of the “‘Sixties.” 

ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON— 

Feb.—Contemporary American etchers. 

AGNEW GALLERIES— 

Mar. 16-Apr. 10—Drawings by J. M. W. Turner. 

AMERICAN FINE ARTS SOCIETY— 

**Mar. 20-Apr. 6—National Academy of Design, spring 

exhibition. Work received, Mar. 6-7. Address, 

210 W. 58th St. 

AN AMERICAN PLACE (509 Madison Ave.)— 

Feb. 4-Mar. 17—New paintings, Georgia O’Keeffe. 

ARDEN GALLERY— 

To Feb. 12—Drawings, Lily Cushing; woodcuts, Ger- 
trude Hermes. 

ART CENTER— 

Feb. 3-15—Paintings, Rutledge Bate; woodcut prints, 
Antoinette I. Scudder. 

Feb. 17-Mar. 1—Paintings, Gordon S$. Howe, Homer 
E. Ellertson; wood-block prints, Mark Perper; 
decorative arts, shown by Art Alliance of America. 

ART CENTER—BARBIZON BRANCH— 
To Feb. 23—Paintings, Cyasan Artists. 
ART CENTER—PRINT ROOM— 

Feb. 4-21—Etchings and color wood-block, Charles 
W. Bartlett. 

ART CENTER—OPPORTUNITY GALLERY— 

To Feb. 13—Work of young artists, selected by 
Thomas H. Benton. 

BABCOCK GALLERIES— 

Feb. 3-15—Paintings, Charles W. Hawthorne. 
BALZAC GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 8—Sculptures by Rodin. 
JOHN BECKER GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Facsimiles and originals by modern artists. 
BELMONT GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Permanent exhibition of Old Masters. 
BOURGEOIS GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Paintings and sculptures. 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC.— 

Indefinite—Color prints by American and 

artists; paintings. 

BRUMMER GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Paintings, Max Jacob. 
BUTLER GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Decorative paintings. 
LEONARD CLAYTON GALLERY— 

To Feb. 10—Water-colors, Paula Eliasoph. 
CHAMBRUN GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 15—First American exhibition of 

Perdriat. 
CONTEMPORARY GALLERIES— 
To Feb. 25—Paintings, scenes in the Bronx. 
WARREN COX GALLERY— z 

To Mar. 1—Quill Jones exhibition of unique rugs 

and brasses from Arabia, Persia, India, Tibet. 
DELPHIC STUDIOS— 

Permanent—Works of Orozco, Thomas H. Benton and 
Dewey Albinson. ‘ 

To Feb. 25—Recent paintings, Orozco. 

DE HAUKE & CO.— 

Feb.—Exhibition of paintings. 

DOWNTOWN GALLERY— 
To Feb. 10—‘‘Hotels and Cafes, 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— + 

Feb.—Paintings, Arnold Blanch; drawings, P. Man- 
granite. 

DURAND-RUEL— 

Feb. 1-14—Drawings, de Chavannes, Cassatt, Degas, 
Constantin Guys. y 

Feb. 14-28—Paintings, Holmead Phillips. 

EHRICH GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Exhibition of Old Masters. 

FERARGIL GALLERIES— BERS 
Feb. 3-15—Paintings of Italy, Luigi Lucioni. 

Feb. 17-Mar. 1—Paintings, George Hill; etchings and 
water-colors, Polly K. Hill; important sculpture. 

FIFTEEN GALLERY— 

To Feb. 15—Winthrop Turney. 

To Mar. 1—Joseph Newman. 

FIFTY-SIXTH STREET GALLERIES— c 
To Feb. 15—Sculpture, Alfredo Pina, Leo Lentelli; 
Egyptian paintings, Harriet Lord; memorial 
exhibition of paintings, Anthony Angarola. 

Feb. 17-Mar. 1—Paintings and pastels, Bucknell- 
Pecorini; portraits and still lifes, Mathilde 
Brownell; sculpture by leading American sculp- 


prints, 


British 


Helene 


Stuart Davis. 


tors. 
JUNIOR LEAGUE CLUBHOUSE— 
To Feb. 15—Paintings. Olive Bigelow. 
PASCAL M. GATTERDAM GALLERY— 
Feb.—Exhibition of paintings. 
GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES— vA " 
To Feb. 15—Modern American art (jointly with 
Downtown Gallery); mural paintings, Violet 
Oakley; recent marines, Frederick J. Waugh. 
Feb. 11-22—Portrait in sculpture, Margaret French 
Cresson ; Stark Davis. 
Feb. 18-Mar. 1—Charles W. Hawthorne and Mary 


Gray. 
G. R. D. STUDIO— 
To Mar. 1—Paintings, Horace Day, 
Kiyoshi Shimizu, Bianca Todd. 
To Feb. 15—Provincetown group show. 
HACKETT GALLERIES— 
To Feb. 8—Seven sculptors. 
Feb. 24-Mar. 8—Exhibition of contemporary Irish 


Eve Kottgen, 


artists. 
HEERAMANECK GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Asiatic works of art. 
THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
Indefinite—Paintings of Old Masters. 
HOLT GALLERY— 
To Feb. 22—Oil paintings, Elizabeth R. Fulda. 
Feb. 3-Mar. 3—Oil paintings, Jean Jacques Pfister. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— . 
To Feb. 15—Drawings, contemporary artists. 
Feb. 18-Mar. 29—Mezzotint portraits. 
KLEEMANN-THORMAN GALLERIES— 





To Feb. 


10—Copies of Egyptian wall paintings, 


Feb.—Etchings. 


KENNEDY & CO— 
Feb.—Etchings and dry points. 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES— 
To Feb. 15—Exhibition of Old Masters. 
ROLAND KOSCHERAK— 
Indefinite—Art from Japan, China, Tibet. 
KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES— 
Feb. 3-15—Water-color by Rodin. 
Feb. 17-Mar. 3—Paintings, Guy Pene Du Bois. 
JOHN LEVY GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Permanent exhibition of old and modern paint- 
ings. 
LUCY LAMAR GALLERIES— 
To Feb. 9—Victor White and Jan Juta. 
J. LEGER & SON— 
Feb.—Portraits by old masters of the XVIIIth and 
XIXth century English schools. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 
Feb.—Important paintings. 
LOEDERER-ARKMAN GALLERY— 
Mar. 1-15—Modern paintings, Berkeley Williams, Jr. 
MACBETH GALLERY— 
Feb. 4-18—18th annual exhibition of Thirty Paint- 
ings by Thirty Artists. 
Feb. 18-Mar. 3—Recent landscapes, John F. Carlson. 
MILCH GALLERIES— 
Feb. 3-15—Paintings, Horace Brown. 


Feb. 17-Mar. 1—Paintings, Francis Speight, Ruth 
Payne Burgess; silver point drawings, Thelma 
Wood 


MONTROSS GALLERY— 
To Feb. 22—Pictures, Willem A. van Konijenburg. 
MORTON GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 10—Recent water-colors, Emil Holzhauer; 
paintings, Edith Reynolds. 

Feb. 10-24—Paintings, Edith Briscoe Stevens; water- 
colors, Vera Andrus. 

MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART— 

To Feb. 21—The history of lace, loan exhibition. 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART— 

To Feb. 16—Painting in Paris. 
MURAI GALLERY— 

To Feb. 15—Lajos Tihanyi, Adolph Gottlieb, Stewart 
Davis. 

NATIONAL ARTS CLUB— 

Feb. 6-28—Annual exhibition of living American 
etchers. 

J. B. NEUMANN— 

Feb.—Living art and international moderns. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 8—Paintings, Medard Verburgh. 
ARTHUR U. NEWTON— 

Feb.—XVIIIth century English portraits and sport- 
ing pictures. 

OLD PRINT SHOP, INC.— 

To Feb. 15—Currier & Ives lithographs, including 
a selection from the Harry T. Peters collection. 

PARK AVE. GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Pastels, Christopher Clark. 
PEARSON GALLERY OF SCULPTURE— 

To Feb. 20—Ten young sculptors. 

Feb. 20-Mar. 15—Small sculptures by Munich mast- 
ers, Franz Hahn, Bernhard Bleeker, Fritz Behn, 
Joseph Wackerle. 

RALPH M. PEARSON STUDIO— 

Indefinite—Modern hand hooked rugs by American 
artists. 

POTTERS’ SHOP, INC.— 

To Feb. 8—Pottery and small sculpture, Charles M. 
Harder. 

Feb. 17-Mar. 4—Figurines 
William Sewell. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY—PRINTS DIVISION— 
To Mar. 1—Lithographs and wood engravings, Dau- 
mier. 
To Apr. 1—Portraits in lithography. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Paintings by old and modern masters. 
CORONA MUNDI (ROERICK MUSEUM)— 

Feb. 8-Mar. 7—Paintings, Emma Fordyce MacRae. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 

Feb. 7-28—Annual exhibition of Thumbbox sketches. 
SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES— 

Permanent—Prominent American and foreign artists. 
JACQUES SELIGMANN .& CO.— 

Permanent—Exhibition of ancient paintings, tapes- 
tries and furniture. 

E. & A. SILBERMAN GALLERIES— 

To Mar. 15—Old Masters and antiques. 

MARY STERNER GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Paintings, Ebihara; sculpture, Noguchi. 

VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Paintings by Old Masters. 

WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 8—From Chardin to the abstract, “A Show 
for Comparison,’’ from the Chester Dale collection. 

WASHINGTON IRVING BUILDING— 

To Feb. 16—17th annual exhibition of the Associa- 
tion for Culture. 

WHITNEY STUDIO GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 8—John Steuart Curry, James D’Agostino, 
Loutchansky. 

CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE ART CLUB— 

Feb. 6-28—Work of student members. 

HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
To Feb. 15—Modern paintings, 
American. 


in polychrome pottery, 


French, English, 


Rochester, N.Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 

Feb.—Carroll, Hopper, Burchfield exhibition; Ameri- 
can contemporary etchings; work of New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts. 

GEORGE H. BRODHEAD GALLERIES— 

Feb. 1-15—Chas. P. Gruppe. 

Feb. 15-28—Robert Fulton Logan. 

Syracuse, N.Y. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 





Feb.—Carl Peters. 
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Akron, O 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 

To Feb. 10—Paintings, Jacob S. Royer. 

To Feb. 14—Colored wood sculpture, “eitihibiienae, 

To Feb. 23—9th International water-color show. 

Cincinnati, O. 
TRAXEL ART CO.— 
Feb. 10-22—Paintings, C. S$. Kaelin. 
Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART— 
Feb.—Mallinson silks. 
To Mar. 10—Laces; contemporary American prints. 
Columbus, O. 
GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 

Feb.—Water-colors, David Snodgrass; Rockwell Kent 
bookplates ; wood carving and ornamental wrought 
iron, Columbus craftsmen. 

Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Opening exhibition at the new Art Institute 
Building. 
Oberlin, O 
OBERLIN COLLEGE— 
Feb, 12-Mar. 12—Water-colors for colleges (A. F. A.). 
Oxford, O. 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY— 
Feb. 1-1§ Pencil drawings, Ernest D. Roth (A. F. A.). 
Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Feb.—Sculpture, Bourdelle; contemporary American 
prints. 
Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Paintings, Walter U. Ufer; Indian silk prints. 
Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA— 
Feb. §-28—Scandinavian-American paintings. 
Toronto, Ont. 
ART GALLERY OF TORONTO— 

Feb.—Permanent collection of modern art; modern 
English etchings; water-colors from Cleveland 
School of Art; French moderns, Pruna, Gallibert, 
Mendes, Ebihara. 

J. MERRITT MALLONEY’S GALLERY— 
Feb. 3-18—Portraits, Archibald G. Barnes. 
Feb. 20-Mar. 20—Paintings, Robert W. Pilot. 


Portland, Ore. 
PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 10-Mar. 3—Lithographs, Honoré Daumier. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART— 
Feb.—2nd International exhibition of contemporary 
decorative art. 
ART ALLIANCE— 
Feb. 3-Mar. 3—Annual exhibition of the Circulating 
Picture Club. 
Feb. 27-Mar. 17—Paintings, 
To Feb. 24—Portraits, 
ART CLUB— 
Feb. 6-19—Mrs. Sue Mae Wescott Gill. 
Feb. 27-Mar. 19—Fellowship of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. 
C. PHILIP BOYER GALLERY— 
Feb. 3-15—Etchings, Ernest Roth. 
Feb. 17-28—Ftchings, Alfred Hutty. 
PENN. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 
**To Mar. 17—125th annual exhibition of oils 
sculpture. 
PLASTIC CLUB— 
To Feb. 5—Paintings, Mary Butler. 
Feb. 12-Mar. 4—Exhibition of lithographs. 
PRINT CLUB— 
To Feb. 15—3rd exhibition of Phila. Society of Etch- 
ers; loan exhibition, August Klimpt. 
EDWARD SIDE GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Exhibition of Hobson Pittman. 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Latest collections from Ur of the Chaldees. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
To Mar. 9—W. S. Stimmel 
Pierre Bourdelle. 
Feb. 6-Mar. 6—Paintings, Edward Bruce. 
Feb. 13-Mar. 13—Associated Artists of Pittsburgh. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
WYOMING VALLEY WOMAN’S CLUB— 
Feb. 4-18—Japanese prints (A. F. A.). 


Providence, R.I. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
Feb.—Work by German school children. 
TILDEN-THURBER CO.— 
Feb. 17-Mar. 8—Paintings, Anthony Thieme. 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE— 
Feb.—Miscellaneous group of etchings. 


Charleston, S.C. 
CHARLESTON MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Work of E. I. R. Jennings. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Post-modern French 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Feb.—Gladys Brannigan, Alice Judson, Sydney Dick- 
inson, Sigurd Skou. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 16-Mar. 1—Work by German school children 
(A. F. A.). 


Carl Schmitt. 
Leopold Seyffert. 


and 


collection; drawings, 


paintings. 


Dallas, Tex. 
HIGHLAND PARK GALLERY— 
Feb.—Paintings, Maud Miller Hoffmaster. 


Feb. 19-Mar. 9—Paintings, L. O. Griffith, Adele L. 
Brunet. 
PUBLIC ART GALLERY— 


Feb.—Paintings, Jean Despujoles. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


1-15—Paintings, Victor Higgins. 
15-28—Paintings, Birger Sandzen. 
Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb.—Oils, Joseph A. Fleck and Robert B. Vonnoh; 
water-colors, Myron B. Chapin. 
HERZOG GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Paintings and etchings. 
Huntsville, Tex. 
SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE— 
Feb.—Paintings from 1929 winter exhibition of Na- 
tional Academy of Design (A. F. A.). 
Mexia, Tex. 
WOMAN’S CLUB, CITY HALL— 
Feb. 12-24—Southern States Art League “B” Circuit. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
SAN ANTONIO ART LEAGUE— 
Feb.—Paintings, Weyman Adams. 
ATELIER ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—San Antonio Mission pictures. 
MILAM GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 14—Paintings, Walter Ufer; etchings, Gor- 
don Grant, Frank & Caroline Armington. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

FEDERATED WOMAN'S CLUB— 
To Feb. 7—Southern States Art League, 7th 
Circuit. 
Ogden, Utah. 
HOTEL BIGELOW GALLERY— 
Feb.—Paintings by American artists. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
W. M. McCONAHAY GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Western paintings, John Fery. 
Ludlow, Ver. 
FLETCHER MEMORIAL LIBRARY— 
To Feb. 8—Landscape Club’s “B’’ Circuit. 
Seattle, Wash. 
A. E. SCHNEIDER GALLERIES— 
Permanent—American and foreign artists. 
Madison, Wis. 
MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Water-colors and drawings, Derain, Seurat, etc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Exhibition of paintings. 
LAYTON ART GALLERY— 
To Feb. 17—Paintings, Myron C. Nutting. 
F. H. BRESLER GALLERIES— 
Mar.—Modern etchings. 
JEFFERSON PAINTERS— 
To Feb. 12—Paintings, Emily Groom, Gustave Moeller, 
Peter Rotier. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
To Mar. 1—Oils by Wisconsin artists ; 
Cycle” of Francis Chapin. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Antiques ; linoleum blocks; lithographs, 
Seward. , 


“Cedarburg 


Cc. A. 





League Meeting 


(Continued from Page 31) 


had a preliminary conversation with the 
Director of an endowed institution de- 
voted to pure-science chemical research in 
paints and varnish, with the object of having 
made an impartial analysis of the leading 
domestic and imported artists’ colors, and the 
results made public. It is to be hoped that 
this can be carried through, as a matter of 
patriotic pride, and with the collaboration 
of the Bureau of Standards. Our American 
manufacturers may be stimulated by it to 
make greater efforts for quality in their 
artists’ colors. And our members, advised 
of the facts through this page, can know 
with certainty what can be expected of the 
colors that they prefer to buy. 

The above is of basic value to the artist- 
painter. But the League recognizes that 
questions of good technic are of even greater 
importance to the longevity of paintings. 
The Technical Committee therefore plans to 
contribute to this page occasional papers 
on technic in the various fields of art. These 
should prove to be among the really valuable 
services of the League to professional artists. 

There is another thing. When an Ameri- 
can artist has painted a picture, he wants 
to know that it is taken care of. “Storage 
facilities” does not mean taking a picture 
and putting it in a dark corner in the care 
of people who do not know anything about 
paint or the chemistry of paint. It means 
working together with museums and art as- 
sociations to encourage the improvement of 

















Palette Art (0. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


A Service Station for the 
Artist, Art STUDENT 
IttustraTor, Desicner, Etc. 


§ Come and see us demonstrate 

“‘Neography’”’ the New Etching 

Process. You can do it in Two 
Lessons 


327 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
Below 33rd Street 

















housing and the care of pictures. 














PERMANENT PICTURES 
RESULT FROM THE 
USE OF GOOD COLORS 
RATIONALLY APPLIED 


Martini Tempera by themselves 
or as an underpainting have a 
reputation as good colors. Write 
for information on this old 
world medium to 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LABOR A TOR TEES 
97-09 Harris Ave., L. I. City, N. Y. 
See eee ee eee ee 


Color-Work 
Light 


Approved 
and used 
by many 
prominent 
Artists. 
Other lamps shown 
in Free Booklet 
Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
231 West 17th St., New York 


wee eweewee 2 & 
cme weewee eee ee 





























Est. 1900 Plaza 3457 


J. GREENWALD, Inc. 


940 3rd Ave., at §7th St., N.Y. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURES FRAMED 
All Work on Premises 
~ rw 














More artists and art students read THE 
Art Dicest than read all other American 
art periodicals combined. 
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Selican 

Eilido 
Artists’ 

Water 

Colors 


in tubes 
and pans 


Illustrated Leaflet ‘‘A-D’’ 
sent on request 
PELICAN WORKS- 
GUNTHER WAGNER 
INC. 
34 E. 23rd Street, New York 











BLOCKX COLORS 


‘OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 


Artists’ 
Belgian Canvas 





a Outr 


Fils. Terwagng 
(Belgique) 








Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 











COTTON from 17 in. to 20 
feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 





Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST gist ST., NEW YORK 
| 

















BUY YOUR 
Artists’ Materials 


Colors—Brushes—Canvas 


from the 
Manufacturer and Importer 


ERWIN M. RIEBE CO. 
49 East gTH STREET 
159 East 60Tu St., N. Y. C. 


Regent 4721-4722 Factory Maspeth, N.Y. 

















ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


and 
ART BOOKS 


List Sent on Request 


e 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 
123 W. 68th St. New York City 
Trafalgar 8553 








INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





CHAIRMAN : 
F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
27 West 67th St., New York City 


SECRETARY AND EDITOR : 
WI1Forp S. 
154 West 57th St., 


TREASURER : 
Gorpon H. GRANT 
137 East 66th St., New York City 


Conrow 
New York City 














The advertising columns of THE Art 
Dicest have become a directory of dealers 
t artists’ supplies. 





OBJECT: To promote the interests of contemporary American artists 





For membership, send check to Treasurer. 
PROFESSIONAL MrMBERS, in every field of the visual arts— 


AND ASSOCIATE PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, art teachers, supervisors, writers, lecturers, and 
those in art work in museums and educational institutions. 


Lay Mrmsers, all sympathetic to the development of art in America. 


DUES, $2.00 a year, 


including subscrip- 
tion to THE Art? 
DicEst. 


DUES, $5.00 a year, 
including THe Art 
DIGEST. 


A nation-wide art organization of American citizens. Membership in 47 states. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Ninety members of the League met in the 
Academy Room of The Fine Arts Build- 
ing, 215 West 57th Street, New York on 
Saturday evening, Jan. 18th. Mr. F. Ballard 
Williams, our chairman, presided. The 
Nominating Committee, Robert Tolman, 
chairman, William R. Derrick, and Henry 
R. Rittenberg submitted the following can- 
didates for election: 

Chairman, F. Ballard Williams; Vice-Chairman, H. 
Hobart Nichols; Treasurer, Gordon H. Grant; Secre- 
tary and Editor, Wilford S$. Conrow; Executive Com- 
mittee, Chauncey F. Ryder, John Ward Dunsmore, 
Sherman Potts, Edward Field Sanford, Jr., J. Scott 
Williams, Hovsep Pushman, Orlando Rouland, Albert 


T. Reid, George Pearse Ennis, Alon Bement, and Walter 
Beck. 


There being no nominations from the 

floor, it was moved, seconded and carried 
that the Secretary cast one ballot. The 
Chairman announced that the above officers 
had been duly elected for the calendar year 
1930. 
_ The Treasurer reported that dues were 
coming in rapidly, with a balance on hand 
of about $1,000, no large bills payable, and 
that THE Art Dicest had been paid for 
437 subscriptions paid the League in dues 
up to Jan. 13. 

The Secretary gave a resumé of the past 
year’s work in his department, including over 
30,000 items of mail sent out—invitations to 
membership, questionaires, bulletins, bills, re- 
ceipts and general correspondence. He point- 
ed out the great simplification of the Secre- 
tary’s work through the creation of this in- 
dependent League Department in THE ArT 
DIGEST. 

The net membership had increased during 
the year by over 300. Our losses during the 
year had totaled 100,—24 by death, and the 
balance by resignation, mostly through dis- 
approval of the League’s activities in behalf 
of tariff revision. He pointed out the hope 
of the Executive Committee that the 
League should grow strong through the 
enrollment of all workers in the visual arts, 
whatever their school or fashion, and of all 
friends of art in America, who, as in mat- 
ters of government, would vote on important 
questions, express opinions as they would, 
and who, through belief in the virtues of 
collective action, would continue as mem- 
bers of the League, even when the majority 
vote decided against their judgment, this 
because of their belief in collective action. 
A minority opinion of today, expressed 
through our Independent Department, may 
win a majority vote tomorrow. 

The League has lost through death in 1929 
the following members: 


C. S. Kallin, E. K. K. Wetherill, Mrs. FE. A. Knowles, 
Miss Adelaide Wadsworth, Emile Fuchs, Miss Edith 
Penman, F. S. Lamb, Thomas N. Dewing, H. G. Thomas, 
F. Lowenheim, A. J. Hill, Wm. B. Faville, Kate R. 
Miller, Mrs. Alice W. Ball, John Cotton Dana, Kate 
Reno Miller, M. B. Medary, Miss Esther Groome, 


Gardner Symons, Prof. George L. Raymond, Aaron 
Naumberg, and Howard Wurlitzer. 


On motion duly made and seconded, it was 
voted that an expression of high esteem and 





of affection for the late Gardner Symons, 
a member of the Executive Committee, and 


an artist who stood very high in the ranks 
of American art, be sent to his family, with 
deepest sympathy in their recent bereave- 
ment. 

The Chairman of the Legal Committee, 
Mr. Potts, read as part of his report an 
article that had appeared that day in the 
New York Times, and that stated correctly 
the progress made by his Committee. This 
is presented on page 8, of this issue of THE 
Art DIcEstT. 


ARTISTS’ COMMISSIONS 


The Chairman brought up the problem of 
commissions for official American por- 
traits, mural paintings, sculpture, city plan- 
ning, etc., when paid for by appropriations 
of taxpayer’s money. 

Because we have admirable American por- 
trait painters, it would seem logical to limit 
such portrait commissions to American 
artists, but official Washington is rather 
proud of its esteem for European art, and 
is unaware of the comparative merits of art 
in America. An attempt to amend such an 
appropriation bill a year ago by Representa- 
tive La Guardia of New York brought 
ridicule from all sides on his head, and his 
amendment was voted down. It is only a 
fashion of thought that stands in the way of 
realizing this project, and fashions of thought 
of elected officials can be changed by the dis- 
approval of the voters to whom they must 
look for re-election. The League can try to 
do something about it, and recognizes that 
many heads are better than a few. Ideas 
about a campaign to win our point in Wash- 
ington, as a starter, will be welcomed. 

A lively discussion followed, as a result 
of which it was voted to make use of the 
League Department in THE Art DIGEST as 
a means of convincing our Legislators that 
their constituents favor our idea. The facts 
of a proposed appropriation can be printed 
here in the next issue of this periodical, with 
the request that our members endeavor to 
secure editorial comment in their local 
papers, marked copies of which should be 
sent to their Representatives and Senators 
in Washington, and, if a portrait, to the 
personage to be painted. 


COLORS “MADE IN AMERICA” 


The Chairman of the Technical Commit- 
tee said in part: “Linked up with this im- 
portant thing that has just been voted, is 
the matter of artists’ colors, and this is a 
question of making ourselves to be in sym- 
pathy with the manufacturers of America. 
The manufacturer in America is not helped 
by American art. What we are trying to 
do, is to get that movement going. We are 
trying to get American manufacturers to 
give us better colors. 

We are confident that American artist- 
painters would prefer to use colors manu- 
factured in America when (and if) there be 
assurance that they equal in quality the best 
of those made abroad. Your Secretary has 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Dying, She Made a Fling at Prudery That May Be Immortal, 


“Nude,” 


The last thing she did before she died 
was to hurl with all her frail might 
a bunch of clay (of the earth earthy) 
at the terrible thing called Anglo-Saxon 
prudery. She did it well, and THe Art Dr- 
Gest glories in the privilege of reproducing 
it. She was Tennessee Mitchell Anderson, 
divorced wife of the novelist, Sherwood An- 
derson, (by the same token one-time sister- 
in-law of the painter, Karl Anderson), 


and New Year in her Chicago studio of a 
hemorrhage of the lungs. 


ago she had never modeled so much as a mud 


attained some fame and seemed on-the way 


by Tennessee Mitchell Anderson. 





to achieve distinction as a sculptor. Besides 
her terrible fling at prudery, THE ART 
Dicest herewith presents her last important 
work, of which the art world may judge. 
Mrs. Anderson was”a poignant satirist, 
and in “Fig Leaves” she put the broad wit of 
a Rabelais. There are five nude women, and 
Tennessee was so decent as to make none of 
them attractive enough,to lure a drunken 
satyr. That is part of the joke. One pre- 


: | served her modesty with a bunch of grocer’s 
and she was found dead between Christmas | y Bg 


| carrots, another used a bouquet of roses 
yap | (as Boucher might), and still another adopt- 
Until ten years | eq 4 symbolic heart, suffering from ventricle 
| enlargement, and two who looked to the rear 
pie, but at the time of her death she had | 


| bald-headed man. 


used respectively a fan and the mask of a 
Her friends think she 


“Fig Leaves,’ by Tennessee Mitchell Anderson. 


made it for exhibition in Oakland, 
a challenge to America’s prudes-and-polii 
Tennessee was wed by her novelist h 
in 1916, before the publication of his 
book, “Windy McPherson’s Son.” Her 
appearance as a sculptor was in his bo 
“The Triumph of an Egg,” for which 
modelled tiny clay figures, and they 
funny. Never did her sense of humor deg 
her, and it is certain that, if she was aw 
in her studio when that last hemo 
seized her, she laughed at Death. At 
rate, her last laugh at American prué 
(which is more hateful than death) deservg 
in replica, a place in every American 
lover’s home. 





World’s Fair Art 


An important meeting to discuss art plans 
for Chicago’s new world’s fair, the “Century 
of Progress Exposition,” in 1933, was held 
at the Chicago Art Institute. Chauncey 
McCormick, chairman of the committee on 
fine arts, made an address, emphasizing the 
importance of art at international exhibitions. 
He produced statistics showing that 80 per 
cent of the visitors at past expositions had 
come primarily to see the fine arts display. 

In approaching foreign museums and pri- 
vate collectors for loans, Mr. McCormick 
said that the first question asked was as to 
how the paintings were to be handled and 
whether they were to be stored in fireproof 
buildings or in temporary structures. The 
answer was that Dr. Robert B. Harshe, 
director of the Art Institute, would take care 
of all foreign loans with the Institute’s staff 
of experienced gallerymen, and house them 
in the fireproof museum building. 

Mr. McCormick also referred hopefully to 
the plan of making a great addition to the 
present museum building, built to conform 
to the present classic Italian Renaissance 
structure, and erected across and beyond the 


Illinois Central tracks. The plan is held in | 


abeyance by an injunction obtained by a 
property owner in Michigan Avenue, which 
it is hoped will soon be voided. 

Dr. Harshe told of incidents of his tour 
abroad last summer, where he went to inter- 
est the various countries in the exposition’s 
art display. One of the strongest and most 
telling points made by him in approaching 
foreign museum directors and custodians of 
valuable collections was that at the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893 250 works of Dutch 
art were sold and that for ten years after- 





| wards, Dutch painters were able to sell their 


art easily in the United States. (Of course, 
Dr. Harshe didn’t tell them that those sweet 
and sentimental Dutch pictures are now 
worth only about one-tenth or one-twentieth 
of what the connoisseurs of “world’s fair 
art” paid for them between 1893 and 1903.) 

While abroad Dr. Harshe visited the 
studios of hundreds of artists and inspected 
many private collections. The purpose was 
to select works of art, rather than have them 
selected for us by foreign governnient offi- 
cials. In the latter case’the exhibit, judging 
from past experience, would be hopeless and 
not worth the effort. 





D. Croal Thomson Dead 


News comes from London of the death of 
David Croal Thomson, proprietor of Bar- 
bizon House, at the age of 75. Born in 
Edinburgh, he was first a writer on art, 
and was editor of the “Art Journal” from 
1892 to 1902. During his career he organized 
many important exhibitions. Always a 
writer, Mr. Thomson after he became a 
dealer used to publish each year a book 
describing and reproducing the scores of 
Barbizon and Scottish pictures that passed 
through his hands to collectors and museums. 





Archie Gunn Is Dead 


Archie Gunn, painter, illustrator and de- 
signer of magazine covers, is dead at the age 
of 66. He was a native of England, where he 
obtained his art training, studying first under 
his father, Archibald Gunn, and later at the 
Calderon Art Academy, London. At 25 he 
came to America, where he won fame for his 
pastels of beautiful girls. Thousands of 
homes throughout the United States were 
graced by framed reproductions of these 
“Archie Gunn Girls” some 20 years ago. 





No Saint Wanted? | 


Is San Francisco going to erect a colos 
statue of its name saint, Francis of Assiz 
Municipal statesmen have dodged and @ 
couraged the idea for generations, fear 
religious controversy and a political dilemt 
with two sharp horns. However, sculp' 
and sculptors’ admirers have right alg 
seen glorious opportunities, for surely? 
any city ought to have a St. Francis it 
San Francisco. As a consequence, it” 
said that enough models of the good sail 
are now Stored in the city hall to furnish 


| the ports in the world. 


Co 


The sculptor Buffano, who was in 
Francisco a few months ago, is the latest # 
get the urge. Word from Paris is that 
has just completed a 4o-foot terra ott 
model. If he parcel posts this to 
Francisco the municipal statesmen may 
much puzzled as to how to store it. 





Buffalo’s Annual 


Curt C. Bielefeldt has won the Fellowsh 
prize at the 36th annual exhibition of t 
Buffalo Society of Artists, being held in th 
Albright Art Gallery until Feb. 9, with’ 
study of the plant of the North Tonawan 
Iron Corporation. It shows the smoke ai 
glow about the furnaces and conveys 4 
impression of the power and energy 
modern industry. Honorable mentions we 
given to Charles Rohrback, Pascal Scigg 
and Mrs. H. Y. Booth. 

The exhibition, which is the year’s chil 
event for Buffalo artists, was the largest yt 
held, 156 paintings being shown. It includ 
pictures by young artists and students, w 
are being encouraged to display their we 
alongside that of the more experienced. 
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